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LYMAN ABBOTT, 
W. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


R. GRESHAM, the Postmaster-General, has ac- 

cepted the appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Hatton, First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, takes Mr. Gresham’s place. The appointment 
of Mr. Gresham to succeed Judge Folger was made at 
the last moment. The reasons for the President’s 
delay are not made public. It is safe to presume 
that he found it impossible at this late day to induce 
any public man of ability and experience to lay aside 
his private affairs to take the portfolio of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the few months remain- 
ing of the Presidential term. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of our method of conducting politics that 
the acceptance of such a position from President 
Arthur, instead of opening the way to a permanent 
position in the new administration if Mr. Blaine 
should be elected, would actually bar the way, for 
the battle of cliques within the party is almost as 
severe as the battle between contending parties. 
Mr. Gresham’s appointment will give universal satis- 
faction, and the country may expect no material 


EpIrors. 


changes i in the personuel of the department and the 


conservative administration of its finances. 
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— 


THURSDAY, 


In a summarization of the recent additions to Mr. 
blaine’s correspondence with Mr. Fisher last week, 
we called attention to several difficulties arising from 
conflicting statements of the various parties to the 
transactions ; among other things we said: ‘It is 
also difficult to reconcile Mr. bBlaine’s sworn state- 
ment that he never had any transactions with Mr. 


‘Thomas A. Scott. with the statement in Mr. Fisher's 


letter of November 10, IS71i, that Mr. Blaine had 
sold $100,000 worth of bonds to that gentleman, a 
statement which Mr. Blaine in his reply does not 
notice in any way.” <A correspondent calls our 
attention to a letter of Mr. Thomas A. Scott, 
dated April 1, 1876, in which he says that ‘‘ the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds purchased by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in 1871 were not 
purchased or received from Mr. Blaine, directly or 
indirectly, and that of the money paia by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Cempany, or of the avails of said 
bonds, not one dollar went to Mr. Blaine, or to any 
person for him, or for his benefit in any form. All 
statements to the effect that Mr. Blaine ever had any 
transactions with me, directly or indirectly, involvy- 
ing money or valuables of any kind, are absolutely 
without foundation .in fact.”’ This statement cor- 
roborates Mr. Blaine’s denial, and puts the weight 
of evidence on the point clearly in Mr. Blaine’s 
favor. 


Cert :inly no political constituency ever received a 
nobler service or a more impressive report of it than 
does Midlothian from Mr. Gladstone. 
great struggle between the two yarties over the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield came to a focus, 
it Was about the person of Mr. Gladstone, speaking to 
his constituents in Scotland. The memory of those 
marvelous speeches is still fresh, but during the past 
three weeks it has been almost eclipsed by an equally 
striking display of intellectual energy and oratorical 
power. The reception at Edinburgh was a royal 
vvation, and every appearance of the Prime Minister 
was greeted by such applause as has rarely been won 
from Scottish hearts. Again and again he has spoken 
to vast audiences, crowding the exchanges, and mak- 
ing, by their tumultuous welcome, his entrances and 
exits almost perilous. The speeches have delighted 
the friends and disappointed the enemies of the great 
minister. Stirred up as he undoubtedly has been by 
the misrepresentation of the Tories, he has dealt with 
the House of Lords with a wisdom and moderation 
that are evidences of the highest statesmanship. It 
is not for him, he has said, as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, to lead the way in a movemert which must 
radically change the English Constitution; but he 
has, in very significant phrases, made his purpose 
clear to carry through the Franchise bill, over the 
House of Lords if he cannot do it by their con- 
currence. | 


One of the unknown powers in Europe to day is 
the new kingdom of Italy and the new nation that is 
to be slowly fashioned out of so many heterogeneous 
elements. The difficulties of the political situation, 
owing to the apathy of the people and their inability 
to deal with large questions—an inability which 
makes great parties impossible, while it fosters in- 
numerable groups—-have more than once been 
pointed out in these columns. An article in the eur- 
rent number of the ‘* Nineteenth Century” throws 
some light on this question. The writer complains 
that foreign conceptions of Italian character have 
been largely superficial and mistaken. The pictur- 
esque peasants of Calabria, who make effective 
figures in opera, and the gondoliers of Venice, who 


are equally useful for artistic and poctical purposes, 


have someliow become typical in the mind of the 
foreigner, and the real Italian has grown up without 
any genuine recognition of his character or his 
progress. The modern Italian, according to the 
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writer of the article in question, is still of a romantic 
temperament, and likely, therefore, to be jnided 
more by his feelings and his passions than by those 
motives of self-interest which control natious of 
cooler temper and more calculating mind.  Politi- 
cians, recognizing the ideals of their constituents, 
make disinterestedness a specialty, and are ostenta- 
tiously self-sacrificing. No political leader in 
Italy can obtain the confidence and sympathy o: the 
natior unless he is a poor man, or, at all events, has 
inherited wealth from his ancestors instead of ob- 
taining it by his own efforts. And even in sucha 
case the least ostentation in his mode of living would 
be fatal to his popularity.” One unfortunate result 
of this national sentiment is a certain contempt for 
the commercial spirit; a contempt which bears 
curious fruit in the respect and tolerance shown to 
beggars, aud which bears more disastrous fruit in 
an <nudervaluation of that faculty of prevision which, 
by careful survey of the field, economy of energy, 
aud direction of force, makes great enterprises possi- 
ble. The same feeling makes the Italian lenieut to 
the bandit, and violent in his denunciation of the 
executioner into Whose hands the assassin sometimes 
falls. The experiment of harnessing the Italian 
imagination to trade and of keeping the Italian sen- 
timentalism within the grooves of parliamentary 
government is certainly an interesting one ; an ex- 
perimeut which is likely to light up the history of 
Europe with an occasional episode of genuine ro- 
mance. 


The Liberals of Belgium have a very difficult duty 
laid upon them in the present crisis by the interests of 
Liberalism on the Continent, and all lovers of free 
goverument will earnestly hope that they may learn 
those lessons of patience and endurance which are 
the first steps toward self-government. Liberalism 
is slowly gaining in Belgium, and is gradually mov- 
ing the natior forward toward the methods and the 
spirit of constitutional government. The great peril 
now is that this hopeful movement may be arrested 
by the impatience and violence of those who «are be- 
hind it. For the moment the Clerical party is tri- 
umphant, and signalizes its victory by a comprehen- 
sive effort to overturn and tear up by the roots all 
that Liberalism has done during the past few years. 
The pass ge of the Education Act is especially irritat- 
ing to the Liberals, who understand perfectly that 
the control of the schools is the real question at issue 
bet ween the two part.es, and that in order.to redeem 
Belgium from the rule of priests education must be 
secular. Notwithstanding the great provocation 
which the passage of this act gives, the cause of 
Liberalism will be set back if the Liberal programme 
is shaped to the taste of the extreme radicals. 
Under the Constitution the king has no alternative 
but to sign the bill, and the attempt now being made 
to induce him to withhold hissignature, under threats 
of insurrectionary movements, is really a blow at 
the order and stability on which alone free iastitutions 
can rest. Nothing will give greater pleasure to the 
Clerical party, or will be of greater use to it, than 
violence on the part of the Liberals ; it would shock 
the conservative instincts of the country, and sow 


seeds of suspicion and dread from which Liberalism 


would long reap baleful harvests in the future ; it 
would alienate the sympathies of Europe by adding 
another to the many possibilities of danger which 
already exist on the Continent ; and it would de 
moralize the Liberals themselves. Their only course 
is to wait and to defeat their enemies withiu strictly 
constitutional limits and by strictly constitutional 
methods. Their triumph is assured if they will only 
have patience to achieve it. 


Europe and America are just now looking with 
more anxiety at the price of wheat than at almost 
any other economical question. When the price 
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falls, as it did in Chicago two weeks ago, to seventy- 
four and seven-eighths cents a bushel, the question of 
a paying market becomes one of painful interest in 
the Northwesi, and, for that matter, throughout the 
whole country. An upward movement has already 
taken place, and it is not likely that these extreme 
figures will be reached again : }it the fact that wheat 
has already touched s > low a yp ice hus set the farmers 
to thinking about the future. In England, where 
rents, payable at fixed periods, foree the tenant- 
farmers to realize promptly, there has been some- 
thing like a panic: 
figure which the London ** Economist "says has not 
before been reached this century. The situa- 
tion may be put in a word by the statement that at 
present prices wheat does not cover the cost of pro- 
duction. On the Contiuent the situation is much the 
same; India seems to have been forced out of the 
European market !\\ a fall of prices, which are now 
so low as to make it imp*ssible to import at even 
the smallest protit--a tact which demonstrates that 
the command of the English market is still ours in 
spite of the efforts to bring in India as a competitor. 
The crop of this country will be enormous, although, 
possibly, not the earlier estimates 
promised. In some parts of Northwest the 
farmers are refusing to sell at present rates, prefer- 
ring to take the risks of hoarding. One probable 
influence of the stiuation will be adiminished acreage 
devoted to Wheat vext sear; pasturage will encroach 
on the area now given to wheat, the price of meat 
having advanced during the past three years, while 
almost every other prodact has failen off. 
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The perfection to which naval architecture has 
been brought has just received a new illustration in 
the Chilian cruiser °: Esmeralda,” of which the 
“Evening Post’ has given a good description. The 
British war ship ** Isis.” an unarmored and compara- 
tively light-armed vessel, has hitherto been the fast- 
est man-of-war, her maximum speed being eighteen 
knots an hour: but the ‘‘ Esmeralda,” notwithstand- 
ing the immense inctimbrance of her weight and 
equipment. has obtained a mean speed of eighteen 
and one-quarter knots an hour. This remarkable 
- yessel is a casemeted monitor. with such additions 
as are necessary to make her thoroughly seaworthy 
for any kind of a veyage. She carries ten-inch, 
twenty-five ton, breech-loading bow and stern guns, 
that sweep 180° of the horizon and are capable of 
sending a ball through twenty inches of iron armor. 
On each broalside she carrics three six-inch breech- 
loading rifles, capable of penetrating eleven inches 
of armor, the guns being worked by a perfect system 
of hydraulic machinery. In addition to this terrible 
armament the m:ralda™ carries the Hotchkiss 
revolving cannon, and the Gardner and Gatling re 
peating guns, which sre mounted in all available 
places, even at the ma-st-head-. and are protected by 
steel shields. Her size is moderate, draft of water 
small, and speed great. It is said that she has been 
built with reference to the possibility of trouble be- 
tween Chili and this countr), for the purpose of 
preying upon our unprotec'ed Pacifie ports. In the 
presence of such a vessel the United States navy 
would be little more than a huge joke. 


A report comes to us of rather a novel experiment 
looking to the establishment of foreign missions on a 
new principle. It has always been a matter of regret, 
our correspondent Says, that the suecess of foreign 
missionary work has been so remarkably small among 
the cultured classes. There are in all about 1,800 
stations, 30,000 workers. 609,099 communicants, and 
2,000,000 Gentile Christians. vet the result of the com- 
bined exertion of these forees has been almost nothing 
as farasthe leading and educated sections of the peo- 
ple are concerned. A somewhat remarkable effort is 
now being made by the liberal sections of the German 
eburch to bring thes people also under the influence 
of Chr.stianity andi the Gospel. While in no wise 
antagonizing or disparaging the existing mission 
societies that are based upon conservative and con- 
fessional grounds. the ‘* Allegemeine Evangelisch- 
protestantische Missions-verein,” with headquarters 
at Weimar, in Thuringia, has recently been called 
into existence wiih the avowed object of comple- 
menting and supplementing this mission work by 
presenting the priuciples of Christianity in such a 
shape that they wi'l prove acceptable to the cultured 
classes, also, of India, Japan, and China. For this 
reason the founders of this society establish their 
association aud begin their work upon the widest pos- 


sible general basis of Christianity and a Christian 
coneeption of God, man, and their mutual relations. 
The intention is to connect with the great truths 
which the cultured religious systems of the East 
already possess, and, with a liberal and non-confes- 
sional Christianity, build upon this foundation. For 
this reason negotiations have been entered upon with 
the Brahmo Somaj, the great Indian reform society, 
and the existence of the new society has been hailed 
with delight by this school of philosophers. The 
work is to be done, at least for the present, not 
through missionaries, but through scientific works on 
religion, in all its phases and forms, and through a 
rational discussion of the problems of comparative 
religion. The new organization has met with favor 
wherever liberal views of Christianity are held. At 
the recent meeting held in Weimar about 150 mem- 
bers were present, among them fourteen university 
teachers (six from Jena, three from Berlin, two from 
Heidelberg, one each from Halle, Strasburg, and 
Ziirich), ninety-two pastors, a number of teachers 
and students. Branch societies have already been 
organized in Germany and Switzerland, lectures are 
being delivered in the interest of the new project, 
and moneys are being collected in order to endow a 
professorship on missions. A number of prominent 
scholars, such as Max Miiller, of Oxford, have signi- 
fied their sympathy for the undertaking, and mission 
workers everywhere are on the alert to see what good 
or evil the new organization will bring forth. We 
wait for fuller information before expressing our 
opinion on the scheme. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 
REFORM. 


ROTECTION is not a living issue. For no party 
doubts that American industries must receive 
protection for some time tocome. Our taxes are 
levied on imports: taxes levied on imports afford 
protection to American manufactures from foreign 
competition. And while there may be some radical] 
thinkers who are of the opinion that it would be a 
great gain to the country to substitute direct for in- 
direct taxation—and the writer of these lines is 
one of that number—-they are so few in number that 
they do not constitute a party, nor even the advance 
guard of one. No party doubts that industries ought 
to receive protection for some time to come. These 
industries have been built upon a protective system. 
Laborers have immigrated hither; capital has been 
invested ; mills have been put up; houses hive been 
built. No party proposes to cestroy them with a 
stroke of the pen and build again. There :nay be 
some radicals who think it is better to jump down 
than to climb down from inflated prices and fic- 
titious values—the writer of these lines is emphat- 
ically not one of them—but they do not constitute a 
party, nor even the advance guard of aparty. Pro- 
tection is a safe party cry; it wins some voters and 
it alienates none. But it is not a living issue. 

But Revenue Reform is a living, immediate, press- 
ing issue. Neitherof the great political parties does 
anything with it, or proposes with any unanimity 
any plan for doing anything with it. Let us, for clear- 
ness, state the issue and the possible solutions. 

The United States is raising by taxation, in round 
numbers, a hundred million dollars annually more 
than it requires for all the expenses of government, 
including expenditures, which are certainly not 
stinted, for various public needs. The taxpayer does 
not grumble at government; he grumbles at his 
grocer, his dry-goods merchant, and especially at 
his wife, for these are the tax-collectors. It is esti- 
mated that one dollar out of every ten that the 
American expends he gives to his government, 
State or National ; and of this tax a hundred millions 
lie idle in the Treasury. We do not know what to 
do with it. Lying there, it becomes a corruption 
fund. It gathers hungry lobbyists about the Capitol. 
It invites propositions for subsidies and grants and 
extravagant River and Harbor bills. It stimulates 
extravagance in public expenditure, and that sets the 
fashion for private expenditure. It is dangerous to 
public morals and demoralizing to private morals. 
What shall we do about it ? 

We may use it to pay off the National debt. This 
is a definite proposition. But he who makes it is 
bound to remember that our entire National banking 
system is built upon the National debt, and to tell us 
definitely what weshall do with our banking system 
after we have knocked the bottom out. We may 
contrive new methods of expenditure: a new navy ; 


a telegraph system ; education in the South ; clear- 


ing out the Mississippi River. By all means let us 
spend all the money we need for National needs ; 
but we are doing that now, and the hundred mill- 
ions are still left over. No one aecuses Congress of 
parsimony in public expenditures; a good many 
accuse it of extravagance. Mr. Blaine has proposed 
to divide the surplus among the States. But this 
proposal met with so little favor, and is clearly 
open to so many and so serious objections, that he 
does not repeat it in his letter of acceptance. We 
may therefore probably assume that he has aban- 
doned it. If we neither hoard it, nor spend it, nor 
divide it, we must cease to collect it ; that is, we must 
reduce taxation. This is the natural method. We 
venture the assertion that never before in the history 
of mankind did a government go on levying a tax upon 
the people when it did not know what to do with the 
money. Taxes have often been heavy, they have— 
often been needless, they have often been corruptly 
used ; but they have never been absolutely unused. 
They have never been levied for the sake of levying 
them. if they are reduced, how shall the-reduction 
be made? Shall the tax be taken off of whisky and 
tobacco, or off of blankets and hardware?‘ Shall 
liquor and cigars be made cheaper, or houses and 
clothing ? 

Now, we indict our two great parties for this, that 
they give us noclear, definite, positive answer to these 
questions. Neither of them formulates a plan and 
submits it to the people for a decision, Yes or No. 
They wait till the people have formed their own plan, 
and they each ask permission to record and execute 
that plan, whatever it may be. The people want to 
pass upon the plan ; but they want a plan to pass 
upon. The Republican party proposes to keep up 
the needless taxation, but it does not tell us what it 
will do with the surplus. The Democratic party 
proposes to reduce the taxation, but it is divided on 
the question whether it will cheapen blankets or 
whisky. We do not condemn either party for the 
plan it proposes ; we condemn both parties for pro- 
posing none. We ask the Democratic party, What 
plan do you propose for reducing this unjust 
because needless taxation / and we receive for reply, 
Turn the rascals out! We ask the Republicans the 
Same question; and we receive for reply, Protect 
American labor! We ask Mr. Blaine, and he answers 
solemnly, | will never vote to degrade the American 
workingman to the level of a Chinese laborer! We 
ask Mr. Cleveland, and he preserves an owl-like 
silence. The only man who responds is Governor St. 
John ; and he proposes, in the interest of temperance, 
to make whisky free! 

We need a new leader and a new party ; we need a 
leader who will have confidence enough in his own 
powers to propose to the American people a plun for 
so reducing taxation to the necessities of govern- 
ment, economically administered, as to produce the 
least practicable disturbance to either trade or our 
banking system; we need a party with sufficient 
confidence in his leadership to adopt his plan and de- 
mand the judgment of the American people upon it. 


UNPRAISED GRACES. 
THE GRACE OF SELF-LOVE. 


HE Jewish law made self-love the standard, and 
love to one’s neighbor conform to it; and 
Christ commended the law. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, he said. This law may be put 
conversely, and it would be equally true: Thou shalt 
love thyself as thy neighbor. A proper regard to 
one’s own interests isa Christian duty ; it is an un- 
praised grace. Mr. Jellyby is as far from the Chris- 
tian ideal as Martin Chuzzlewit. There are men 
whose horizon is too narrow, and there are men 
whose horizon is too broad. There are men who can- 
not look beyond the fence that incloses their own 
little lot; and there are men who cannot see the 
weeds that grow in their own little lot because they 
are always looking over the fence at what lies beyond. 
The proverbial shoemaker whose children go bare- 
foot, and the proverbial minister whose sons grow 
up wild because he is so busy looking after his parish 
that he has no time to attend to his own children, 
lack the grace of self-love. He that provides not 
for his own household, says the Good Book, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. On 
the same principle it requires the bishop to be one 
that ruleth well his own house. If he cannot take 
care of his own family, what business has he with a 
diocese ? 
Women especially need an education to the un- 
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praised grace and neglected duty of self-love. Self- 
sacrifice may become pernicious to him who practices 
it, and to. him for whom it is practiced. The mother 
ought not to dress her daughters better than herself. 
She ought not to spare them their share of house- 
hold duties by taking them all upon herself. When 
the mother sweeps, dusts, and cooks, while her 
daughter plays tennis in the yard or reads novels on 
the piazza, both mother and daughter sin : one has too 
little self-love, the other too much. Many a mother 
drives herself into a premature grave, or, what is 
worse, a needless invalidism, by her lack of self-love. 
She neither eats, sleeps, rests, nor exercises enough. 
She commits a needless suicide; and suicide is no 
better for being slow. It is certain that if every one 
took good care of himself, every one would be well 
taken care of ; and if every man took good care of 
his own family, there would be no pauper families to 
be dependent on the charity of others. ‘* Live and 
let live” is » good motto ; and the first clause is as 
important as the second. ‘‘ The husbandman that 
laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits: con- 
sider what I say, and the Lord give thee understand- 
ing in all things.”’ 


~~ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UCH of the effect of political maneuvers all 
round reminds me of the conduct of a Maine 
farmer's boys. He built a new barn, which was not 
lighted by glass windows. His boys, in his absence, 
bored numerous holes in the front side. When interro- 
gated, they gave as a reason for doing it that they 
wanted to let the dark out. If there is not the ‘ lucid. 
ity” of light in the treatment of political questions, the 
canvass certainly lets out much that has been ‘* dark.” 
In many quarters this year the reasons given by promi- 
nent men for their political affiliations remind me of the 
Marchioness in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” They must 
shut their eyes, I opine, and ‘‘ make believe very hard.” 
Butler is a genuine success in stirring the masses to 
run after him. He isa curiosity ; he is a political Bar- 
num who draws the crowds. He is more: he is a man 
of brains, of subtie political philosophy, which he spe- 
ciously uses to arrest the attention of laboring people 
who anticipate a new socialism, the outcome of pure 
democratic principles of equality. If some things were 
different in his mental ‘‘ make-up,” he could easily be 
President. Apart from his demagoguism, his selfish- 
ness and corruption, Butler is erratic as the wind; he 
has not intellectual poise ; he is a powerful mental en- 
gine off the track. This peculiarity is recognized by 
the best men atthe bar. He is not balanced even in 
law. Brilliant as the aurora, witty, with a tremendous 


mental grasp upon great problems, he yet is fearfully: 


deficient in the application of his knowledge to broad 
and consistent principles of political philosophy which 
unite to form a harmonious socialism. Hence his sud- 
den tergiversations. He is always on the alert fora 
spring-board from which to leap from one party to an- 
other. And wherever he goes he will have crowds. His 
meetings, the past week, in the cities in Massachusetts 
have been all that one could ask in point of numbers and 
enthusiasm. In Fanueil Hall he was presented with 
a drum that was used in the battle of New Orleans, 
a lady making the chaste presentation speech ¢ nd dub 
bing him the second Andrew Jackson. It is curious to 
note how tender of the General all the Republicans 
are. Last year he was the demon incarnate in politics. 
This year he is treated with respectful silence. How many 
votes will he poll? Wait till November. His bargains 
may not yet beallclosed. Asan offset, the politicians 
watch the prohibitory movement. These men are tre- 
mendously in earnest, and fired with zeal. They havea 
simple moral issue. They are on a narrow track, but they 
are gaining momentum. The Hon. John B. Finch, of 
Nebraska, who was engaged to stump the State for consti- 
tutional prohibition, has been released at his earnest re- 
quest, and goes immediately to Ohio to stump that State 
for prohibition. He is avery effective speaker. In New 
Hampshire there is a prohibitory movement of consid- 
erable strength. A Republican from that State tells me 
it may be good for three thousand votes. I have seen 
letters from Republicans in Maine who are pronounced 
in their condemnation of Mr. Blaine’s course in refrain- 
iug to vote on the amendment in his own State. Con- 
sidering that nine-tenths of the members are Republi- 
cans, a significant vote was taken at the Congregational 
Club last week ; 175 voting for Blaine, 42 for St. John, 
6 for Cleveland, 59 refusing to vote. This ratio at the 
polls would put a new phase upon the politics of the 
State. The desire and expectation of very many is 
that out of this chaos may emerge a new party. It 
seems to me that the desideratum of the hour is for 
men in public trusts who cannot be bribed. I speak 
advisedly when I say that the most shameless and cor- 
rupt forms of bribery in the last decade have been trad- 


ing in public offices. The late Hon. Lot M. Morrill, | 


of Maine, was an example worthy to imitate. Whena 
railroad corporation sent him a $1,000 check he returned 
it wita an indignation that brought from the managers a 
most humble apology. He refused, I am credibly in- 
formed, to use free passes over railroads. 

Probably there is no community in the world so 
large as Boston and vicinity in which the study of elo- 
cution is carried to so great an extent. Young ladies 
especially take lessons. In one congregation of moderate 
size I know of some eight or ten excellent readers 
among the young people. Ministerial candidates, 
and all preachers, are subjected to pretty close criticism 
by these young elocutionists. More than one man 
whom I know has come short of a call because of 
his careless delivery. Some of the pastors here have 
taken lessons, to their advantage, recently. Some of 
them speak in high praise of the help they have received 
from Mr. Frederick C. Robertson, who, working from 
a philosophic basis, does not sacrifice individualism to 
mechanical training. There can be no doubt that 
natural and graceful delivery is one of the means of 
grace. OBSERVER. 

THE SPECTATOR. 
Dear Mr. Spectator : 

[am sorry to say that I don’t think as much of you as I 
did. I have always imagined you to be a serene old gentle- 
man in spectacles, gazing thoughtfully and dispassionately 
on men and things, yourself exempt from the common sins 
and failings of human nature. And here [| find you all at 
once deficient in the very first principles of Christian char- 
acter, not to say of common humanity and kindliness. Mr. 
Spectator, how could you do so? How could you he!p go- 
ing at once to the assistance of that poor little dirty thing? 
Did you not know that she also was a buman being, the pos- 
sessor of an immortal soul, of just as much importance in 
the sight of God, who is norespecter of persons, as the most 
aristocratic lady upon the str3et? And how eagerly you 
would have hastened to wait upon the latter, had she been 
in even the slightest need of your assistance! May aristoc- 
racy and refinement be forever banished from us, if human- 
ity can not live beside them! Mr. Spectator, you are a 
humbug! 

But stay, let me think a moment. Can I, being perfectly 
free from offense myself, cast the first stone at you? Try- 
ing to make it the rule of my life to help others always 
when it lies within my power, even to watch for opportuni- 
ties of doing little kindnesses, do I live up to my own idea’ 
Alas! how many recollections of unkind words, of unchari- 
table thoughts, of selfish passing by on the other side, come 
up before me! And all this with the knowledge that our 
life is made up of the little things ; that a word, a look, a 

seemingly trivial act, may set in motion atrain of conse- 
quences as far-reaching as eternity ; that our Saviour him- 
self said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

Mr. Spectator, why is it that we are so ashamed of what 
is best in ourselves? We are not ashamed to say unkiud 
words, or do unkind deeds, but we often sensitively shrink 
from offering some little kindly attention, or giving expres- 
sion to some affectionate impulse, for fear of—what? I do 
not know. 

Plainly, Mr. Spectator, 1 can’t help you, after all. I’m 
afraid that I’m not so very much better than you are. Let 
us shake hands. M. F. 


Dear Spectator: 

I do not often write for the papers; and I never give ad- 
vice unless itis asked. But as you request my opinion, you 
shall have it. Iam a poor, tired minister, and this is Mon- 
day evening ; but I have strength enough left to tell you 
that you ought to have obeyed Instinct, and helped that lit- 
tle girl, whatever the scribes and Pharisees might have said. 
It is what our Lord would have done. Many years ago, 
when I was a young man, I traveled over a large part of 
Europe on foot and alone. I was gone from home about a 
year. One day, as I was walking along in England, I saw 
by the side of the road a little boy, who had been ‘* muck- 
ing.’’ He had got his basket full of muck; but it was so 
heavy that he could not lift it to his shoulder to carry it 
away to his pile; and he was crying bitterly. I followed 
Instinct, and helped him, and he went on his way rejoiciny. 
I can assure you that in all that year of strange aud won- 
derful experiences there is nothing which Il remember with 
more interest and pleasure than that little act of kindness to 
the poor boy. 


The Spectator, in your issue of September 14, seems 
to be in a quandary in regard to the performance of a duty 
which his instinct strongly pressed him to perform, but 
which was subdued by what heca!tls common sense ; yet this 
is the very help he calls for—common-sense help—the help 
which he possessed when passing that ‘miserable little 
specimen of humanity.’’ It seems to me what he needs 
most is practical, genuine, matter-of-fact help, not common- 
sense help—that he already possesses. But why does he 
call for help at all? Who ever performed his duty, and 
found it necessary to be instructed by others as to whether 
he was right in doing what was right to be done or not? It 
was the Spectator’s practical, genuine, matter-of-fact duty 
to have followed the promptings of his better nature, which 
he calls ‘‘ instinct,’’ but which were undoubtedly an impulse 
of the conscience. Does the Spectator ask whether he will 
follow his conscience in such matters? I think he made a 
mistake in thinking it was his instinct which was opposed 
to common sense. Instinct never ponders or argues the 
right or the wrong of aunytaoing. lostinct acts instantaneously, 


and if the action is not performed on the impulse of the mo- 


ment, but pondered over and discussed, it ceases to be in- 
stinc', and becomes conscience. The very fact of the Spec- 
tator culling for help in such-a matter is proof that he did 
wrong in not giving assistance to that ‘‘ miserable little 
t.videntiy he is sore troubled, and 

i Having missed, possibly, theonly chance 
he may have in lis life of asserting the better, the higher, 
the nobler, (he Lumane side of hi: nature. Instead of being 
thus troubled, and crying 


Specitueu Of 


Well be be 


i, for help, he would be consciously 
happy had he assisted that little girl. Had she been well 


dressed and clean, boi slice shous ou ber feet and silk on her 
back, the Spectator would bave assisted her: that is plain. 
But she was-*‘ bare aii ciety,’ with matted and tumbled 
hair, and dress ragged beyond repair. Ah! but was she 
not human, with flesh aud blood of the same material as the 
Spectatur’ And was it sot fer just such as she that 


Christ came on earth, and tauglt aid suffered? Was it not 
to help those whose souls wer ce and dirty, whose lives 
were matted aud tumbled, ani whos: salvation seemed to 
be ragged beyond repair? Did Christ arcue within himself 
What he would du? Let the Spectator ponder these things, 
and if he again happens in tli way of affording help, let 
vot ar.ue the question, but give it—wive it freely and 
quickly, and be wi'l uot be troubled, sor bave need of cry- 
ing for belp. W. J. F. 


—_— 


Mr. Spectator 

1 do not know that [can give yon any help on the ques- 
tion you raise regarding the “modera Samaritan.” I ean 
only give you my experience. j 

A few years e200, | was walking on that same fashionable 
avenue, at the most fashiouable hour of the day, when I 
saw a poor old colored woman, comfortably and neatly 
dressed, but very feeble and bent with ae, st anding at one 
of the cros=it gs, Watching anxiously for an opportunity to 
Cross. 

It was one of the few winter days when the New York 
world can epjoy a sieigh-ride, and all the gav world seemed 
to be there. The snow wis deep, the crossings almost im- 
passable, and the sleighs pissing in su-h quick succession 
that it seemed quite impossible that the poor old woman, with 
her totiering steps, should ever get safely over. I had been 
ocr dao appreactied, and wondering what she 
could do, wien a very fashiouabiy dressed young man (he 
might have been called a ‘‘ dude” if such things had been 
Knowh the), coming from the opposite direction, saw her 
dilemma. Immediately he Stepped up to her, took her arm, 
and led her safely to the other side. Ags she dropped her 
humble courtesy, and spoke the thanks I could not hear, he 
raised bis hat in the same graceful acknowledgment he 
would have accorded tothe tinest lady in the finest sleigh on 
the aveaue that day. Did I say, ** Humph! Trying to play 
the Samaritan for effect’? Not at all; my only thought 
Was, What a noble mother that young m.n must kave had! 
So when my opportunity came, some months later, and I saw 
&@ poor blind woman, with hor basket of wares on her arm, 
Standing at another crossing on the same avenue, waiting 
till there should be som» cessation in the roar of wheels, to 
denote that she might venture to cross, I thoucht of that 
youn man’s example, and could not hesitate to do my duty 
in giving her the use of the eyes my kind Father had spared 
to De, aud the support of my younger arm, in helping her 
ou ber way. 

Wii knows low many others were prompted to like acts 
of kindness by seeing the courage of that young man who 
dared to be polite toa poor old e»xlored woman’ If 2 few 
more would dare to be Samaritans, I think we should soon 
find the ‘* Levites’’ hanging their heads, and disappearing 
from our streets and avenues. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

The Christian Union is a weicome guest to my study week 
by week. Its articles are carefully read, the time and 
study given them being a good-paying investment. I have 
been particularly interested in reading the remarks of A Shy 
Young Man ”’ and the rejoinder of ** An Old Chureh-Goer.”’ 
The former is One of ao immense number; the latter sug- 
gests an admirable plain to successiuliy meet and cope with 
the difficulty—for diMlcuity it really bas become: Our 
young men, a3 @ body, do not go to church, aud it may be 
well to acknowledge it and take sieps to reach them. 

In every town and city the ranks of the “shy youngmen” 
are filled with bright, industrioas, well-disposed young fel- 
lows. Sometimes these are strangers from other places. It 
is easy to advise such to prish their way and make acquaint- 
ances inthe churches. iluving bad a little personal eX pe- 
rience of Loe icittess of some churches, | submit that it ig 


eaSicr culd thaad done. Some few years azo, in a certain 
pretenticas ity, | Was obliccd to stop over Sunday. On the 
Sabbath morning the churcnu-bells rang out in solemu votes 
their invitations. With u erful heart I responded, and 


alter a few minutes’ wail found myself in the vestibule of 
a prominent church. With the recollections of the past, a 
flood of rusucd tomy mind. Presently I en- 
tered the auuivice-room, When a stylish young man, in fault- 
less allire, bis hai’ parted Wilh a mathematical precision in 
the center, acc Wilh, Wants seat I was dressed 
id New Euxland style, aud politely auswered, “*Please.’’ 


Without a look, he suid, “Youu iitiad in the gailery.”’ 
I could not iepress an cxclaimation of surprise, Saying: 
‘Is this the rudeness with whica a man is treated simply 


because his coat is asvasou old,or is gloves one shade 
off?’ It chilled my very soul, causing such pain that I 
hurried out, realizing that lustead of a clhureh I had en- 
tered either a teumple of iashiou or au ecclesiastizal club- 
house.”’ 

Svon another bell, froma ivss pretentious church, rang 
out, and it seemed as if it Were the very voice of the * loy- 
ing Father,” saying, ‘‘ Come unto me, and 1 will give you 
rest.”’ As a young man (a@ siudent), I tlirsted for God’s 
Word. I was spivituaily weary, and wanted comfort. By 
reason of many tui ‘43 Oppressed with ailliction, and 
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wanted encouragement. My heart ached. I wanted sym- 
pathy. Being thus placed, I was only one of thousands in 
the same city. I went to the church whose bell I have alluded 
to, scarcely got to the door when a nice gentleman met me, 
and on learning that I wanted a seat, showed me to a good 
one, provided me with a Bible and a hymn-book, and made 
me, in spite of myself, feel welcome. I listened attentively 
to the sermon. It was good; the singing was good ; the 
service was inspiring: and when the collection box was 
passed I put a respectable sum into it ; for, let me tell you, 
Mr. Spectator, the most generous class of people ministers 
have to deal with are young men, if they only treat them 
right. As I passed out, the gentleman who so kindly handed 
me toa pew met me. I handed him my card, and thanked 
him: and though I am nota Baptist, for the edification of 
all I will mention that this occurred in the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., over which the Rev. ©. P. 
Gifford presides. The gentlemanly usher called on me a 
few days after, and I was glad to give him a warm welcome 
and a hearty shake of the hand. Now, sir, I am only one 
of thousands of young meninthe country who are desirous 
of being good and pious‘and law-abiding citizens. I have 
mentioned this incident that you may publish it for the 
benefit of your readers, especially the ministers, that they 
may see how young men are affected by gross rudeness. 

The want of the age is ministers who will preach what 
Jesus preached, and in the way he preached it, and not men 
who are like animated icicles, whose chilliness seenis to have 
gone out into their deacons and church officers. To these 
ministers, officers, and members of charches, young men 
and young ladies are looking, and with beseeching eyes, 
asking for the bread of kindress and good example. 

May God's spirit so sanctify those looked to that it will 
be bread they give, and not a stone. RB. J. M. 

BrRipGE, N. H. 


—- 


During the absence of Dr. W. H. Ward on the Babylon 
exploring expedition the Independent will be under the 
general editorial management of Mr. Carroll, whose knowl 
edge of movements in the religious world is of the most 
intelligent kind, and who has other qualifications of a high 
order for the position to which he is temporarily called. 


_THE UNITARIANS AT SARATOGA. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
| ioe Mecca of the liberal faith seems to have been 
changed from Boston to Saratoga The May an- 
niversary meetings in the former city command a smaller 
attenda..*e of people from various parts of the country 
than i biennial meeting that occure in this city of 
gavety. 

It is twenty years since the organization of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and Other Churches.” 
For the last ten years the meetings have been held in 
Saratoga. They have grown from year to year til] now 
the streets are alive with Unitarians, the hotels are 
crowded, and the great Methodist church, which hos 
pitably opens its doors for their sessions, has every seat 
filled by day and inthe evening. The meetings have 
been very enthusiastic, and the :ubjects considered emi- 
nently practical. 

The first session was held on Monday evening, when 
the Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of California, preached the open- 
ing sermon to a vast congregation. His subject, ably 
and originally treated, was a consideration of the 
changes in religious faith. The most striking form of 
religious faith which he declared to be ‘‘ decaying ” is 
the ‘‘scheme of salvation.” He declared that this 
‘‘scheme ” is ‘‘an anachronism, as much asa feudal castle 
with mailed knights and warriors would ve in the hills 
of California.”” His plea was that the true scientific 
spirit and the spirit of truth are one, and that the appii- 
cation of this principle causes the thoughtful man to 
realize that he cannot restin a finished religion. He 
therefore took those Unitarians seriously to task who 
consider that because a more liberal spirit is diffused 
thronghout the world the work of Unitarianism is done. 
It is *’ misconceiving the nature of truth to assume that 
religion is a settled fact and not a moving spirit ; that 
bow we have come to the mount of transfiguration, and 
we will build three tabernacles, and appropriate the di- 
vine glory to private use. It is the old weakness for con- 
ciuded fact before the spirit of truth is come, unmindful 
that the ever-flowing fountains of religion are in the 
mountain fastnesses of reason and the moral conscious- 
ness, and only superficial and short-breathed powers try 
16 appropriate it as their own.” 

An idea of the strong, picturesque style of Dr. Steb- 
bins may b+ seer in the following extract : 


the midst of all these manifest facts and conditions, 
it is not the province of a discreet man to cast the horoscope 
of the future, neither to he dejected or discouraged in the pres- 
ent, but we must think, we must feel, we mustimagine. At 
such atime and insucha situation, the friend and teacher of 
men must have some view, some impressions, some imagin- 
ings, or he mnst bea feeble teacher and a feeblefriend. He 
must have some insight into the supreme motives of human 
nature, and of those powers of reason, imagination, and 
faith that cannot rest in the known, but stream into the un- 
known as the early day-beams stream into the darkness of 
night. He must interpret human life in the light of these; 
he must voice them in his own personality and in the per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth, as the supreme figure and 
expression of human nature in its divine relations. Justi- 


| fied by his own moral and spiritual consciousness as the in- 


terpreter of life in the light of religion, he must move fear- 
lessly on that shadowy, twilight border-ground between 
matter and mind, and stand onthe verge of the abyss be- 
tween law and will, force and person, which science cannot 
bridge, keeping open communication between the human 
and the divine, confident that when the me of conscious 
moral being and the wvt-m of things meet as sheeted 
ghosts, and sword cuts sword as viewless air, no Damascus 
blade of polished physical fact can ever win.’’ 

The business sessions opened on Tuesday moruing, 
when the President of the Council, the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, made his biennial report. When the Conference 
wasestablished, twenty years ago, the annual receipts 
from Unitarian churches for denominational work were 
about $6,000 per annum. In the years 1868 and 1864 
not more than 20,000 were contributed for their 
common work. During the past two years $425,000 
have been given for this same work, showing an amount 
of growth which the Unitarians have hardly realized 
themselves, but the full import of which lost none of 
its weight in the enthusiastic report of Mr. Ilale. 

Tune foreign delegates were most cordially welcomed 
at this first session. The Rev. Dr. Schramm, pastor of 
the cathedral of Bremen, and editor of a German liberal 
paper, represented the Protestanten Verein. Ile made 
a charming address in English that made many of. his 
hearers envious. It was absolutely devoid of that ful- 
some flattery which many foreigners seem to think 
necessary to tickle the American ear. 

From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
came, as delegates, the Rev. Alfred W. Worthington, 
B.A., Secretary of the English National Conference ; the 
Rev. John Roberts, B.A.; the Rev. R. Travers Herford, 
B.A., and Mr. Michael Hunter, Jr. Fheir replies to the 
Rev. Brooke Herford’s graceful weleome were modest 
and in good spirit. This interchange of greetings be- 
tween the various countries formed one of the pleasantest 
episodes of the week. 

The business concluded at these morning sessions was 
of much importance to the cause of education as well 
as of religion. The Rev. A. D. Mayo, who for several 
years has been doing excellent work in introducing the 
public school system to the attention of the South, was 
contirmed in his mission, the Unitarian Association 
henceforth taking entire charge of this important work. 
An entirely new project was set on foot in the founda- 
tion of a permanent loan building fund. Twenty-tive 
thousand dollars are to be set aside by the Association 
for this purpose as a nucleus; andin a few minutes, 
during one of the enthusiastic meetings, the churches 
pledged nearly $20,000 additional. This was followed 
by the adoption of a resolution looking to the appoint- 
ment of a State Missionary in every State where there 
seems room for one to find work. The Unitarisns, in 
taking these two important steps, frankly acknowledged 
that they were moved to take them through seeing their 
undoubted success in other denominations. 

The temperance question, which liberal Christians as 
a body have been accused of dodging, received, at iast, 
hearty approval. A large congregation filled the church 
when the subject was discussed. and a series of resolu. 
tions recommending total abstinence, the discussion of 
the subject in the pulpit, the approval of the study of 
its physiological effects in the school-room, and whole- 
some legislation on the subject, were most vociferously 
adopted, with only one dissenting voice. 

Devotional meetings were he!d every morning, a large 
number being always present. The Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of New York, led the first one ; the Rev. Mr. Bulkeley, 
of Concord, Mass., the second; the Rev. M. J. Savage, 
of Boston, that of Thursday ; and the Rev. Dr. Eliot, of 
St. Louis, the closing one. These meetings differed in 
form from the conventional prayer-meeting, but there 
was no lack of a devout and earnest spirit. 

Four valuable essays were read during the week : 
What New England Congregationalism Really Mean,s”’ 
by the Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass.; “ Our 
Unitarian Congregationalism : How we may Strengthen 
its Work,” by the Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston ; 
‘‘ Unitarian Church-Planting,” by the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, and ** Unitarian Church Building,” by 
Robert 5S. Peabody, one of the leading architects of 
Boston. 

Mr. Allen’s paper was in his usual fine scholarly vein, 
and met with general approval except from one or two 
Rhode Islanders, who rather resented what they called 
the too common idea that Massachusetts means New 
England. They stanchly defended Roger Williams 
from imaginary insult, for Mr. Allen neither defended 
nor accused the early New England fathers, but merely 
interpreted their form of religion. He showed that the 
first act of the pilgrim church was purely political, *‘ the 
formation of a civile body politike,” and tha‘ the eccle- 
siastical structure of the New England colony was ex. 
aclly co-ordinate with the political structure. Certainly 
where people were called to church by ‘drum, shell, 
or horne,” rather than by a popish bell ; where the dead 
were buried in silence, lest it might be thought that one 
prayed for those who had died ; wiere marriage was a 
civil act, lest ‘‘ by tying it to ministers it should confirm 
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the popish error that marriage is a sacrament ”’—certain_ 
ly in all this one can see that what they claimed was 
true, that ‘‘Congregationalism meant not independency, 
but a sober commonwealth of associated churches, fast 
bound in one civile body politike.” function was 
full as much political,” said Mr. Allen, ‘‘as it was doc. 
trinal or ecclesiastical, and that function was exercised 
not alone or chiefly by its official minister, but by the 
entire body of the congregation.” ‘‘ Its great error was 
in thinking that one narrow type of life would serve al] 
social ends; that the best lawyers, judges, and magis. 
trates, and the safest holders of the ballot, were always 
to be found among those who could declare ‘the 
work of grace in their souls.’ ” 

But although the speaker did not accept as good for 
to-day all the notions of the founders of New England, 
he felt that—‘' This secular-side of ourchurch and min. 
istry we should hold in peculiar honor, I believe, not 
that it shows the way, but that it gives one serviceable 
hint by which this organization of ours is to be devel 
oped, perpetuated, and made strong. Whatever it may 
be with our professions and our creeds, the real religion 
of our people, for better or worse, is likely to be largely 
politicaland social. . . . Thespirit and aim with which 
we work are to be not scholastic, not antiquarian, not 
sentimental, not speculative, not technical and theologi. 
cal. Or, rather, they are to beall these ; but mainly and 
primarily that very practical thing which it is to establish 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness in the out- 
door doings and relations of men. In carrying on this 
divine work through tasks of education, of active 
charity, by expositions of social justice, efforts to keep 
pure the great ideals of political right, we shall work in 
the line of what is best in our religious ancestry, and 
carry out the work which our fathers so wisely and he- 
roically began.” 

Mr. Ilerford’s and Mr. Clarke’s papers were full of 
life and vigor, but related more closely to purely de. 
nominational lines. It was a happy. stroke of genius 
that suggested a paper at a religious conference on 
church architecture, and orthodox and heterodox might 
gladly worship under the roof of such a building as Mr. 
Peabody defined. Couched in simple, beautiful Jan- 
guage, this thoroughly practical paper on the proper 
housing of religion was at the same time inspiring and 
uplifting by the deeply religious spirit that pervaded it. 
The young architect hardly dreamed that he was writ- 
ing a sermon as he prepared his notes on walls and 
windows, towers and steeples; but hardly a word uttered 
at the Conference was more sure of awakening a devout 
spirit than his ; so that the chairman was justified in the 
slip of the tongue when he introduced the speaker as 
the Rererend Robert S. Peabody.” 

The evenings were given up to platform meetings. 
The missionary work of the denomination absorbed one, 
with addresses by some of the better-known men of the 
denomination, from Maine to California. The Sunday- 
School Society filled another evening brimful, and the 
Women’s Conferences of the East and of the West took 
athird. Of the three, that conducted by the women 
was by farthe best managed and most promptly carricd 
out. It also commanded the largest congregation, and 
by all odds the best singing. Addresses were made by 
the respective presidents of these Eastern and Western 
missionary associations, Miss Abby W. May and Mrs. 
J. T. Sunderland. The Rev. Mary Safford, one of the 
rarest, bravest souls of the liberal ministry, offered the 
opening prayer. Mrs. M. P. W. Smith, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, read a paper on the ‘‘ Post Office Mission,” a 
branch of mission work introduced by herself to the 
knowledge of the world, and rapidly spreading in all 
directions. Within the last year or two, in her own 
society, advertisements announcing free reading-matter 
on liberal subjects have called out more than nine hun- 
dred applications, and required more than a thousand 
replies. Many thousands of tracts, sermons, periodi- 
cals, and books have in this way found their way from 
Cincinnati alone to hungry and thirsty souls. The 
« Post-Office Mission” will not be confined to one de- 
nomination. Miss FE. P. Channing, niece of the great 
Dr. Channing, and author of one or two charming books 
for children, read a paper on the ‘‘ Religious Education 
of Children,” and the masculine element was introduced 
in the meeting by ten minute speeches from the Rev. 
Grindal! Reynolds, cf Boston, and the Rev. 8S. J. Bar- 
rows, editor of the ‘‘ Christian Register.”” Not a speech 
or paper overran the appointed time, and the meeting 


closed promptly at the time appointed—a fact hardly 


true of any other session during the week, circumstances 
in some cases being against even so accomplished a 
chairman as Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the presicing officer 
of the National Conference. 

The last day was given to the final business meeting, 
the consideration of the general question of ‘‘ Southern 
Education : Its Needs and Opportunities,” with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. W. D. Jobnson, D.D., Secretary of 
Education of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and addresses by the Rev. A. D. Mayo and Miss Amy M. 
Bradley, a devoted teacher from Wilmington, N. C., 
and others The Rev. G. W. Briggs, of Cambridge, 
preached the closing sermon on Friday night, after 
which there was a general handshaking over the largest, 
most harmonious, and most practical session that the 
Unitarian National Conference has ever held. 
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THE POET'S HERITAGE. 


BY O. AURINGER. 


A LL riches, honor, fame’s divine estate, 
~ Are due the gentle poet and his song ; 
The earth is first for him; to him belong 
Life’s every part and glorious aggregate ; 
To him the sweet birds carol soon and late ; 
To him the streams run, and the fairy throng 
Of flowers live for his praises, and the strong 
Sun and the sea roll tribute to his gate. 
Men’strust is his, and childhood’s innocent kiss, 
And love, and praise of women’s gentle eyes ; 
He passes greeting over the abyss 
With the heroic spirits of the wise : 
‘* How fares it with thee in the wilderness ¥”’ 
‘'—and how art thou in 


CANOEING IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL, 

HE nation of going into the Great Dismal Swamp 

did not seem to me-at all hackneyed, but held out 
a fresh experience. My companion was to be a young 
engineer who is at the head of schemes for its rec- 
lamation, and consequently was familiar with the 
vround—what there was of it! We left Norfolk on an 
early traia of the Norfolk & Western Railway, which 
by extraordinary labor was built. across the uorthern 
cand of the Swamp, and alighted at Jericho Run, the point 
of easiest entry. 

Here, in a small cabin behind a summer snow-drift 
uf neglected phlox, lived Eli ‘* Chalk,” an aged negro, 
who had spent bis whole life in the Swamp, and knew 
us much about it as anybody living. We had no need 
of a guide, but wanted Eli to go as ‘‘ philosopher and 


_triend ’’—not to speak of helping paddle ! 


lle went after his ‘‘kinoo,” and a few minutes later 
we saw him rounding a bend between the close-crowd.- 
iny bushes, sitting sedately in the stern of his dug-out, 
his wrinkled black phiz shining under a napless ‘ stove- 
pipe,” and his long arms wielding a skillful paddle. 
Llere was the very spirit of the Swamp itself to conduct 
us to its secrets. 

Three persons were quite enough to crowd the 
crapky little craft, but she was dry und buoyant. 
tHlewed out of cypress ten years ago, by a man ‘‘ who 
knew de lines,” she was expected to last much longer 
than her owner could expect to navigate in her. 
‘The water we floated upon was that of the Jericho 
Caval, which runs southward ina gentle curve from 
the head of Jericho Run, a tributary of the Nanse- 
mond, to Lake Drummond, in the center of the Swamp. 
[t was cut early in the present century, and was in- 
tended as a means of transporting lumber, and a feeder 
for irrigating the broad rice-fields which existed near 
Suffolk at that date. It has no outlet, therefore, and 
little overtlow. Originally fifteen feet wide, it has been 
contracted by the encroachment of vegetaticn and soil 
until in many places it barely gave us room to squeeze 
through. It was very shallow, also, though apparently 
of limitless profundity, for the water was motionless and 
us dark as Acheron. This color was due not to shadow— 
there was too little of that this hot August day—nor to 
the inky ooze beneath, but to the juniper stain that dis- 
colored the whole flood. A small quuntity held to the 
light looked like pale whisky, and in masses the water 
became opaque and warmly black. 

Under the impetus of two paddles we glide along the 


canal— 
‘* A narrow inlet still and deep, 


Affording scarce such breadth of brim 

As served the wild duck’s brood to swim.”’ 
At one side was the relic of a towpath, but walking 
there was no longer feasible. This was on the left- 
hand or eastern bank, where the margin of the canal 
was scarcely lund, but a tangled and peaty mass of 
vegetation decaying and sprouting in fervent contest for 
light and elbow-room, Now and then a slight hillock 


would give a glimpse of real soil, but for the most part. 


rotting .ogs, tussocks of grass or ferns, and the woven 
roo. of dense bushes furnished only a semblance of 
solidity, concealing holes and channels of treacherous 
depth between. Ferns grew especially rank, and, though 
of coarse kinds, formed a most graceful part of the 
picture. 

‘*Dey calls dis Godweed,” Eli informed us. ‘' Dey 
say dat ef yo’ cuts one acrost dere’s a letter G right plain 
on de inside.” 

Twas easily tried ; and, sure enough, when it had been 
squarely severed, the cross section of the rolled leaf- 
stalk showed a G in good shape. But why does the let- 


ter necessarily stand for‘‘God’”’? Is it that man every- 


where looketh for a siyn from heaven ? How powerful 
an evidence to the simple-minded redskins was the 
symbolic interpretation similarly given by the pioneer- 
priests to the strange grouping of parts in the passion- 
flower, which here grows a wild weed along the road- 
side, unsuspected of religious significance ! , 
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Behind the water-touching flags, reeds, and ferns 
stand bushes and saplings of bay, maple, poplar, paw- 
paw, and a dozen other trees, all overrun with smilax 
and a narrow-leafed brier, which weave them together 
in a continuous thicket, save when wide stietches of open 
fern-brakes appear, with bere and there a charred stub to 
show that fire long ago cleared away the thicket. 


On the right-hand side, all the way. as we paddled 


nile after mile along this undeviating channel, the mar. 
gin was quite different. Here rose a jungle of bushes 
and trees, their roots in the water and the tops over- 
hanging it. Mimgled there were the broad leaves of the 
paw-paw and = sassafras; graceful maple branches ; 
glossy, leather-like, dark-toned swamp-laurels, remind- 
ing one of gigantic oleanders ; with pines and feather- 
tipped young cypresses far from funereal. Outside, 


and best of all, leaning far over to catch the utmost sun- 


shine, and nod pretty heads at their images in the water, 
swayed the blossoming branches of the witch-hazel, bear- 
ing thousands of pink-white racemes, and showering 
down delicate perfumes to beguile us sweetly on. 

‘Jes’ yo’ wait till de paw-paw upples gets ripe !” ex- 
claimed Eh. ‘* De woods smell so sweet—ah !—when 
dey's jes’ ready to fall.” 

‘* When is that ?” a 

‘‘’Bout fust Septembah. We calls ‘em ‘possum- 
apples mos’ly, on account de ‘possums likes ‘em so much. 
I tell you dey makes dem apples come down, sure !” 

Eli knew all the woodcraft of these drowned forests. 
He told us about the muskrats and ’coons, whose paths 
were plain ; of the minks, whose holes we saw just be- 
neath the water: of the rarer otters, beavers, and wild- 
cats. Fur-trapping has always been ore of the indus- 
tries of the locality. 

By and by we came upon a landing, and found men 
loading long, narrow flat-boats with railway ties and 
short cypress logs, which had been brought down to the 
bank upon atramway. In the old days corduroy roads 
traversed the Swamp, but now these rude tramways and 
cars have taken their place, and all the lumber is boated 
out along this or some other canal. Across the south- 
ern border of the Swamp, it will be remembered, passes 
the large canal connecting Chesapeake Bay with the 
sounds and inlets of North Carolina. A navigable 
feeder runs from Lake Drummond, and thus cargoes 
may be sent from any part of the Swamp into that great 
canal, if it is not desirable to send them to the northerly 
and western outlets. 

This introduces the principal industry and value of 
the Swamp—its lumber. Nearly the whole 150 000 acres 
embraced is, or was, covered by a dense forest, made up 


of a great variety of trees. Of these, the two of chief 


value are the cypress and the juniper, or white cedar ; 
both are becoming scarce, and the latter is now to be 
found only in remote and iuaccessible districts. Cypress 
is noted for its great durability and resistance to damp- 
ness ;; it is in great demand for railway ties, in boat- 
building, and for shingles. So costly has the juniper 
become that nearly the whule yield is now reserved for 


| making the best grade of tubs, buckets, and the like, for 


which it is especially fitted by its toughness and capacity 
of swelling rapidly. The scarcity of juniper is due not 
only to the steady ax, but to great firesin the past, which, 
in addition to burning the trees, devoured the roots, 
peaty soil, and logs buried underneath, to the depth of 
several feet. Cavities thus made filled with water, and 
became the ‘‘burnt-holes.” It has been asserted that 
Lake Drummond occupies such a burning, but this is a 
mistake. 

As we move on through the lane of black water, Eli 
entertains us by recounting old-fashioned iumberipg cus- 
toms, and tells stories of ruuaway slaves. But these 
stories contain less of thrilling adventure and hardship 
than I had anticipated, The S wamp was always occupied 
by gangs of negroes making shingles, who were left 
pretty well to themselves through the week. They 
worked un der a contractor or leader, who was generally 
a colored man—often «a freemin, as was Eli. To these 
shinglers the runaways would tiee, and m+ke themselves 
hiding-places in the vicinity. At nightthey would work 
for the shinglers, who paid them wages, and were thus 
able to show a big count on Saturday night. Fimally 
money enough would be saved and a chance offer to get 
upon a Northern-bound vessel. Few were recaptured, 
even when the occasional *‘ drives”’ took place, wherein 
the Swamp was supposed to be raked clean. They were 
so vigilant, and were so guarded and helped by the sbin- 
glers and the free blacks, that the majority escaped who 
tried to. Many were content to remain for years in the 
Swamp. 

It was high noon, now, but we paddled steadily on 
through the woods, which here were more open and 
loose. Everything was sunny—nothing in the least 
‘‘dismal.” Birds were singing cleerily—the question- 
ing call of a vireo, the challenge of a wren, the ‘* holler” 
of the great-crested kingbird, the cooiog of the “‘ turkle- 
dove,” the chatter of blackbirds. We saw s.me ducks 
and two or three herons on the canal, and watched a 
hawk or two sailing under the blue canopy. Insects 
were numerous, but not annoying. Water-lilies in gor- 


geous exuberance sank pale beneath the dark stream as 
we pushed over them, the great bee nestling in each 
golden heart taking startled tlight. Gaudy buttertlies 
swayed in -tipsy wanderings about our course, or co- 
quetted with the steel-blue dragons that poised and 
darted among the leaves. In sheltered nooks a sub 
merged waterweed sent up whole parterres of the love- 
liest of small purple blossoms to smile back at the com- 
pliments of the hazel tassels haaging overhe id. 

At a certain point we were bidden by our guide to 
take a drink of water—it was there he always drank, 
but I could see no reason for it. Despite its tinge, this 
juniper water is clear, cool, and tasteless. Its healthful- 
ness is well known, and Portsmouth is to be supplied 
with it. Remarkable stories are told of the benefits 
which men who came to the Swamp full of chills and 
fever hive received from drinkiogit. But the quantity, 
the exercise, the outdoor life, may have dons the good, 
while the quality of the water got the credit. Eli said 
he had Known of only one man dying in the Swamp 
during half a century. 

Approaching Lake Drummond, we had almost to force 
our way through a tunnel formed by the tall reeds and 
bushes, and then passed delightfully fora mile or two 
amidst a grove of tall aad stately, but useless, gum-trees. 
This lake was name! afver the member of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's explorer-colunisis who discovered it. It is 
nearly circular, and five miles io breadta. Our canoe 
Was 100 small to venture far upon its ireacherous bosom ; 
but we went a little way, and got quite as good an im- 
pression as if we had made its circumaavigation. It is 
sunply a pond of gray water—not blue or green, because 
uf the stain—to which, oo all sides, without a single 
bicak, the eager forest presses down, and wades in up 
urits knees. There are only two thins to see—water 
and woods. 

The draining of this great area of submerged land has 
been a favorite idea ever siace it was tirst discovered. 
Washington was especially intere ted iu it. He sur- 
veyed the Swamp io 1763, and cut a ditch, still open to 
canoes, from Lake Westward to the White Marsb bor- 
der. Through his efforts a company was authorized by 
the State legislature to carry out his plans, but the Revo- 
lutionary war interfered, and nothing was ever done. 
The property and franchises of the company have de 
scended to the heirs of the “edie and now 4 new 
beginning is to be made. 

The Swamp is highest in its center, where it lies over 
a forked ridge, which is trom tweaty-two to twenty-four 
feet above tide-level. There is a rapid current pouring 
down into Lake Drummond, and thence into the great 
canal, or else out to the Pusquotank River and Ajbe. 
marie Sound. On the northero side the water tlows 
slowly on to the Nansemond and Elizabeth rivers. 
That the Swamp never becum23 dry is dus to the fact 


that itis like a huge sponge, which receives the intlow — 


of a wide range of highlands westward of it. Amid the 
mazes Of rank vegetation, the morasses of reeds aad 
fern-tussocks, and the poruus peat-beds which underlie 
all the juniper tracts (excellent peat for fuel), the water 
caunot work its way out. All that is needful is to open 
channels of exit—main outlets and lateral ditches—in 
order to drain the Swamp completely aad effectively. 
The land recovered would be of the highest possible 
richness ; great rice-fields would be created, with facili- 
ties for irrigation, and grazing meadows of the best 
kind. At the same time the larger outlets would fur- 
uish canals for the better transportation of lumber now 
inaccessible, with profit. A responsible man has offered 


‘to accomplish this drainage, on a tract of about fifty 


thousand acres in the northern part of the Swamp, at 
two dollars and a half an acre, and his offer will probably 
be accepted. 

The return in the early evening was a pleasant sequel! 
to the moruing’s paddliag. I should like to rehearse 
the thousind Charming impressions it made up oo mez, 
but must give only one, which has to do with one great 
obstacle to happiness in the Dismal Swamp—snakes. 
Early in the day, when the sun was warm, | had vegged 
our sable pilot to steer uoderneath the shadow of the 
bushes ov the right hand, instead of hugyiog the oppo- 
site sunny bank. He objected curtly, on the ground 
that he ‘‘did'n’ want no snakes a-drappin’ io de boat.” 
No more did 1, and watched the branches anxiously 
every time we neared a bush, for I knew how fond the 
moccasio was of such a baskiog-place. A snake io the 
band is a great deal worse thun two suakes io the 
bush! Now, before we got more thao half way home, 
darkness came, and as we couldn't persuade E.i that he 
knew ‘‘ary ghos’ story,” or had ever heard of spirits 
other than the Swamp Angels—a band of cutturdats 
who made this fastness their retreat» few years ago— 
we turoed to the next best thing, and beyan io talk about 
snakes. I[t was a good time. Tue sceacry about us 
bad lost everything but outlines, and the water was iao- 
separable from the starlight. The forest called to us 
with a medley of voices of insect and amphibious life ; 
bats dodged dimly against the sky, and the fireflies were 
weaving their invisible net across the stream. 

Only two or three snakes, Eli averred, as we passed 
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under some far-reaching branches, gave him dread. 
The moccasin he considered bad, but of small account 
buside what he termed the “stinger,” & serpent of no 
great length, but as thick as a man’s leg. It had no 
fangs, but was armed in the tip of its tail with a sting 
like a thorn, which it could use in any direction with 
amazing swiftness, and thrust through the thickest 
boot. The effect was horriby fatal. 

‘He's aright shameface’ snake,” Eli declared, ‘‘ an 
mos’ly goes with hee’s head down, tryin’ to hide in de 
leaves; but hee’s tail is de debbil.”’ 

This stinging-snake is an old, old myth, but I did not 
suy so; and just in the height of his account of how he 
hud Known so niny Cases Where big serpents had drop- 
ped off the “‘sapiin’s” into the boat, and I was listening 
hard aud watching carefully, for [ sat in the bow, there 
came a yell and tremendous commotion in the canoe be- 
bind me. Nothing less thana stinger of the biggest 
kind was there, [ felt certain, and gathered myself into 
small Compass with extreme alertuess ; but by that time 
Eliaad the engineer had recovered themselves, and the 
laugh was in my favor, for it was only a bewildered 
pike, which bad leaped over the side of the canoe, but 
couldn't leap out again. And our tinal reminiscence of 
the Great Dismal Swamp (which is not dismal) wes the 
juicy tesh of that pike for supper. 


THE INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
LAKE MoOHONK, September 24, 
HE ‘‘ Evening Post,” in a recent editorial on 
‘Summer Hotels,” drew the following moral from 
the reports of a very generally disastrous season at the 


Suininer resorts : 

‘*In truth, there are few great summer hotels which are not 
conducted on the theory that all Americans like, whenever 
they leave home for recreation, a tremendous racket, well 
lighted up, and a large crowd of people to enjoy it with. 
Chis is, however, a wreat mistake for a large and expensive 
hotelto make. Nothing is surer than that with the growth of 
wealth and population there bas been a great growth among 
Americans of love of silence aud seclusion as a@ necessary 
part of summer recreation.”’ 

Mr. Smilie discovered this truth fifteen years or 
more ago. He is the prophet among hotel Keepers. He 
saw in this secluded spot, which many newspaper pens 
and artist pencils have since made famous, a place of 
beauty and a possibility of repose, and consecrated it to 
rhe sacred service of rest. It is ten or twelve years 
since I made my first visit to Luke Mohonk, with Elias 
J. Whitney as my traveling companion. He brought 
his artist's portfolio, and [ my editor’s pad ; he sketched, 
and I wrote; and betwe-n us we gave the readers of the 
Tlustrated Christian Weekly” an introduction to this 
mountain retreat. Since then the hotel has grown till 
now it accommodates 325 guests. Roads bave been laid 
out in various directions, which, in the perfection of the 
roud-bed, the ease of the grades, and the views and 
vistas afforded, are the perfection of mountain drives ; 
artists come from far and near to learn art by a study 
of nature ; anticipating guests write the year before, to 
make sure of their rooms; a fraternally rival house, 
upon a neizhboring peak of the same mountain, seven 
miles away, and looking upon a lake the peer of its 
sister, has been established by a brother so exactly the 
counterpart of the founder of Lake Mohonk House that 
when I saw them this morning side by side I could 
not for the life of me determine which was Albert and 
which was Alfred. And stil! the Lake Mohonk House 
has not lost its original char cr as a Christian home. 
Fora bar it gives you acry-' lake ; for a ball-room, 
innumerable walks, with rustic bridges, summer-houses, 
and hidden seats in unexpected nooks and corners ; and 
forsmoking-rooms, two of the most charming reading 
and writing rooms, eyuipped with a few well-selected 
books and a multitude ot periodicals and papers, do- 
mestic and foreign, and in these Fall evenings cozy 
with open wood ties. [ said advisedly the hotel has 
‘‘grown ;” for as one comes upon it after ascending the 
mountain and passing around aod under Sky-top, it 
almost seems as if it had grown spontaneously out of 
the rocks, as the lichens bave grown upon them; and as 
one is suown his way throuzu quaint passages and 
staircases, connecting the rambling series of buildings, 
which more nearly resembles a congeries of cottages 
than the ordinary bizarre American hotel, and finds 
himself in his room, looking out either upon the Jake on 
the one side or the Rondout Vailey and the Catskill 
Mountains on the other, he can hardiy imagine himself 
one of a family of 500 or more congregated under one 
connected roof. A more reposeful home could scarcely 
be imagined ; certainly a more reposeful home I have 
never seen. 

Here, for the second year, Mr. Smilie has, with 
generous hospitality, invited the friends of the Indian 
to a conference respecting the principles and methods to 
be adopted in dealing with him. I say the friends of the 
Indian ; I should rather say, the friends of civilization ; 
for the real Indian problem is this: Shall our Western 


country be spotted over with principalities devoted to 
barbarism, or shall it be, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, luminous with church and schoolhouse, 
and merry with the music of productive and profitable 
industry ? Some fifty of the men most familiar with 
Indian life, and most devoted to the redemption of the 
Indian from barbarism aad of the American from blood- 
guiltiness, have gathered here in response to Mr. 
Smilie’s invitation. The mornings and evenings have 
been devoted to discussion ; the afternoons to recrea- 
tion; Monday to aride to Guyot’s Hiil, a peak of the 
Shwangunk, named for the eminent geographer by his 
warm personal friend, Mr. Smilie; Wednesday to Sky- 
top, from which one can see, | believe, seven States ; 
and to-morrow is to be viven to a ride to Luke Minnue- 
waska, the twin lake and twin hotel seven miles west 
from here. 

It would be idle to attempt to put into a column of 
The Christian Union, or even a page, a report of the 
Conference, which has been delightfully conversational, 
and kept equally free frem formalism on the one hand 
and meaningless talk on the other, by the combined 
earnestuess Of the participants and the skill and tact of 
the chairman, General Clinton B. Fiske. The col- 
loquies have elicited an entire and hearty agreement on 
certain great principles applicable to the Indian problem, 
and a radical difference of opinion as to methods. The 
traditional method of dealing with the Indians, inherited 
from colonial days, still survives, in spite of its injustice 
to the Indian, its incessant irritation to the white man, 
and the insuperable obstacles it presents to the civilization 
of the one and the protection of the other. The Indian 
tribe is a nation, with its separate political and social 
organizations, its chiefs or head men, its local laws, 
its territory. With it our own nation makes treaties, or 
against it declures war. Itsmembers are not citizens of 
the United States, are not amenable toour laws, ure not 
entitled to their protection, are not and cannot become 
landowners, have no vote. No Indian can go off his 
reservation ; no White man can go upon it. The reser- 
vation is put under the almost despotic control of a 
petty prince called an Indian Agent, whose despotic 
authority, itis only just to say, is generally beneficent in 
spirit and just in administration. A few score of Jndian 
children are taken out of this reservation and put to school 
at institutions established specially for them or opened to 
them, such as those at Carlisle, Pa., and Hampton, Va., 
whence, after three years, they generally go back to 
their reservation, to enter upon an unequal contlict with 


their tribe, in which it is no wonder that the barbarism. 


of centuries often proves more than a match for the 
scant education of afew years. A few hundred chil 
dren are educated in other schools established and main- 
tained upon the reservation, where the light burns dimly, 
like an aspbyxiated candle in a poisoned atmosphere. 
The nation from time to time has given in treaties, 
guaranteed by the most sacred pledges, successive terri- 
tories to these Indian nationalities, only to take them 
away again as Civilization, marching westward, reached 
the intangible boundary which surrounded them ; some- 
times the robbery has been perpetrated under forms of 
law, and with the purchased or coerced consent of the 
tribe, sometimes without it. But the result has always 
been the same; whenever civilization wanted for use the 
land which the barbarian was leaving untilled or half 
tilled, the demard has been irresistible, and the treaty 
right bas yielded to that necessity which knows no law. 
A sorry compensation for these repeated robberies have 
been the annuities paid in foood, clothing, implements, 
sometimes in whisky and tobacco; and it is not long 
since not only arms and munitions of war, but even 
scul ping-knives, were given to the tribes by the Govern- 
ment as compensation for their lands and as instruments 
of civilization. 

This, in broad outline, is the history of Indian admit - 
istration in the past; though ameliorated and reformed 
by recent legislation, thanks to the agitation of Indian 
friends ; the last and best amelioration being a recent law 
giving to the Indian the same privilege of taking advan- 
tage of the Homestead law which has long since been given 
to every nationality except the aboriginal owners of the 
soil. This inLerited system of organized wrong has not 
& single defender among the friends of justice and civili- 
zation here assembled. It lingers to-day simply from 
two circumstances : the influence of Indian rings and 
the inertia of the public. The Conference has devel. 
oped an absolute unanimity of conviction upon this 
point: the tribal organization should not be recognized ; 
the independent nationality of the Indian tribes should 
be broken up; the reservation system should be aban- 
doned ; the Indian should be made a citizen, amenable 
to the laws of the land, and entitled to their just and 
adequate protection ; lands should be given to them in 
severalty, so that each Indian may have his own home 
and profit by his own industry ; the distribution of ra- 
tions to the idle and inefficient should come to an end ; 
the surplus lands should be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied by the Government to the education of the Indi- 
ans, and perhaps also to stocking their farms and start- 
ing them in their industry ; in short, the United States 


should cease to treat the Indian as an Indian, and should 
treat him as aman. On these general principles there 
is absolutely no difference of opinion. 

But there is a wide divergence: of opinion as to 
methods. Speaking broadly, the Conference shows two 
schools of thought—a radical and a conservative ; the 
former advocates immediate abolition ; the latter, grad- 
ual emancipation. The former is in a minority ; 
but I observe that it includes most of those who 
have had the largest direct, practical experience in 
the field. Foremost in the radical ranks are Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle school; Miss Fletcher, whose 
narrative of her experience among the Omahas was per 
haps the most interesting address of the session ; and the 
venerable Dr. Kendall, of the Presbyterian Board ot 
Home Missions, whose vigor of mind and body belies his 
apparent ‘years. Foremost among the advocates of a 
more conservative policy are Dr. Rhoads and = Mr. 
Welch, of Philadelphia, and Mr, Tatham, of New York. 
Speaking generally, I should say the practical business 
men take the conservative view. Between these two 
are probably a majority of the Conference, not quite 
clear in their convictions upon the issues presented, and 
therefore enforcing, as is always the case under such 
circumstances, the conservative ranks. For a prudent 
man, if he is not clear in his convictions as to the wisest 
and best course to take, will always *' goslow.”’ 

The radicals start out with the doctrine that barba- 
rism hus no rights which civilization is bound to respect. 
They hold that the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent 
is responsible before God for the continent ; that it bas 
been given to them as truly as ever the Promised Land 
was given to Israel; that the Indian has a right to be 
governed justly, to be educated wisely, to be set free 
instantly from all restraints, whether imposed by his 
tribe and its superstitions or by the pernicious and un- 
just treaties which have been made with him, and enjoy 
the full benefits of his possessions ; and this summary 
embraces all his rights. They deny that barbarism has 
any right to land which it neither can nor will cultivate ; 
they are the friends of the Indian, but their standpoint 
is rather that of the friends of civilization. They would 
therefore at once abolish the whole system which I have 
sketched above. They would say to every Indian, you 
must conform yourself to civilization, or die. They 
believe that the sooner and the more inexorably this 
law is proclaimed the better for both Indian and while 
man, They would not wait for any preparation. ‘* The 
way to resume,” said Captain Pratt, urging this policy, 
‘‘is to resume.” Accordingly, they would immediately 
require all the Indians to take their land in severalty. 
Those who would not choose it should have it Chosen for 


them. The rest of the reservation they would se] at. 


once and throw open to settlers. The money received 
from such sales they would hold in trust for the Indians, 
to be used mainly in education. Such Indians as could 
and would conform to Civilization would live and 
prosper ; such as could not or would not, would die. 
In five or ten years’ time the allotment would be com- 
pleted, the Indian reservations would be destroyed, the 
Indians would be intermixed or intermixing with the 
whites, and the Indian problem would be ended. There 
would be left only the problem of individual Indians. 
The conservative position cannot be so easily summa- 
rized. Radical positions are always clear cut; easier to 
stute than to execute. Conservative positions are always 
tentative ; easier to execute than to state. What would 
you do, said Mr. Welch to me, at dinner the other day, 
with the Navajos, who support themselves by graz- 
ing, and who need the whole of their sandhills for the 
feeding of their wandering fl.cks of sheep and cattle ” 
Divide it into farms and they would die. What would 
you do with the Sioux, with whom Jess than twenty 
years ago we made a solemn treaty promising never to 
disturb them in their possessions without their consent ” 
Would you break faith with them again, and teach 


them by anew wrong to distrust the white man with 


whom they are to live? These are difficult questions. 
They indicate some of the obstacles that hedyve the way. 
Not more difficult, perhaps, than the question on the other 
side: Can you preserve this immense Sioux reservation 
to barbarism until the Sioux themselves have become 
civilized ? Manhood comes by hardship, it is argued, 
and no race ever chose the hardship for the sake of the 
manhood. Few even of us, if we were fed, housed, and 
clothed without exertion, would leave our ‘* reserva- 
tion” and go to work for ourselves. The conserva- 
tive position is not, however, merely one of objec: 
tion. It is aftirmative and constructive. It is fairly 
well represented by the principle, The Indian may | e- 
come civilized ; itis fairly well embodied in what is 
known as Senate Lill No. 48, or the Coke bill, which 
passed the Senute last year, and which now awaits the 
action of the House. This bill gives to all Indian tribes 
a patent for their lands, securing it to them in fee sim- 
ple, and thus aiming to protect it from intruders. It 
allows any tribe, by a vote of two-thirds, to demand a 
partition of its lands in severalty and the sale of the sur- 
plus for its benefit. It allows the Government, by treaty 
with any tribe, to purchase a part of its land, whether 
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the reat has been taken up in severalty or not. And it per- 
mits any individual Indian, who may desire independ- 
ence, to demand bis own Jand and begin its cultivation, 
all land thus taken in severalty to be inalienable for 
twenty-five years. The hope of the promoters of this 
bill is that the most progressive and civilized Indians 
will avail themselves of its provisions ; that the best tribes 
will at once break up their reservations into farms and 
open them to other settlers ; that the best men in other 
tribes will begin a like process ; that the more inert In- 
dians, seeing the best lands taken by their neighbors, 
will be provoked to follow their example ; and that thus, 
by. a process somewhat gradual, it is true, and yet per, 
haps not greatly prolonged, the Indians will grow into 
civilization, and will grow the faster because their good: 
will has been won. There is no question that this bill 
isa great advance on any legislation hitherto had upon 
the Indian subject ; and a resolution urging its immedi 
ute passage by the House, and appointing a large com- 
mittee to endeavor to secure it by a personal visit to 
Washington, was passed, after a long discussion, with- 
out a dissenting vote, though not, I suspect, without 
come silent dissentients, Who wish fora more radical 

(on the educational question the same divergence of 
view appeared. The radicals would draw off the children 
trom the Indian reservations ; educate them in the 
i idst of civilization ; get them, as soon as they have 
seqguired the English language, into the public schools ; 
tindl employment and homes for them in the villages and 
oo the farms; in brief, they have little faith in text 
Hooks, and great faith in absorption. The conservatives 
celieve in all forms of educatioa, and would push 
them to the utmost limit. Grant, they say, that the 
radical plan is best; it is oot practicable as a solution of 
the problem of Indian education, since it is impossible 
to take all children out of the reservations to other 
schools, evea if such schouls could provide adequate 
secommodation for them all. In this matter also, how- 
ever, the difference Letween the two schools is one of 
method, not of principle ; and there was nothing in the 
Conference more interesting than the accounts given by 
(number of witnesses of the progress made in educa- 
tion by the Indians, nothing more pathetic than the 
deseription of the difliculiies under which they labor, 
and the tremendous undertow which catches the Indian 
and drags him back again after education has lifted him 
up toward life and manhood. 

The Indian problem is endless, but your space is not, 
ened T must bring this letter to an abrupt couclusion lest 
Vou cut it off even more abruptly. 

? S.—The following extract from a letter from Senator 
Dbuwes, of Muassachuseits, to Mr. Smilie, I append, as 
enforcing the demand for that public attention which is 
tle ouly thing that can compel Congress to action this 
winter on the Coke bill, the immediate measure of jus- 
lice now before Congrcss for its consideration : 

“| feel more and more anxious for their future every day 
i live. They are becoming homeless and defenseless at a 
rate T fear none of us realize, in spite-of all that is being 
done tor their welfare. The white man’s hunger for their 
lunds-seems only to grow more intense by what it feeds 
tpon, While allour attempts at fixing them in homes by 

vislation are sticking unfinished and useless in Congress. 
i vet discouraged that we cannot push through into law a 
~ugle one of these bills, while crowding upon us for care 
ind support are the great army of Indians, with their heri- 


Tove swept away from underthem, and their future a barren 


waste. Weare doing a great deal toward their education, 
but accomplishing little toward the far more pressing necd 
of permanent homes for then. 


‘Truly yours, H. Dawea,”’ 


= 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
| Any subscriber serling an inguiry on any mibject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil receive a reply 


either through the of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given ae promptly as practicahle 


I understand that the University of Oxford, England, has 
lately lihkerally offered women the privilese of examination by 
tx facully, and grants a degree if such examination be success- 
ful. Will you kindly inform meif [am correct, and if so, give 
particulars regarding the equirementsY M. E. G. 

N EW YORK CuivTy. 

The lady students of Newnham College, Oxford, are now, 
Sines the early part of this year, accorded the same exami- 
Dations as the tindergraduates of the University. The Col 
loge is Not, however, recognized as one of the regular col- 
loves of the University, nor are degrees given of the same 
Kind as those bestowed on undergraduates. In their place 
deyree certificates are used. At Cambridye, the Girtou 
College studeats have beep formally allowed to enter exam- 
inations sinee The relation between these colleges 
and the English universities is practically much the same 
as that of the so-called Harvard ‘‘ Annex,” buat, if any- 
thing, a little closer. A book entitled ‘* The Woman Ques- 
tion ip Europe,’’ edited by Theodore Stanton, with an in- 
troduction by Frances Power Cobbe, will give you much 
interesting information on the subject. It was published 
some time this year by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

1. May [ ask you which Bible dictionary (if any) is most in ac- 
cord with the general views of your valuable paper, and where 
aud at what price it can be obtained ? 


2 I also seem to want ‘** The Survey of Western Palestine,” 
edited by Mr. Besant and E. H. Palmer, Section A, No. 5, being, 
as | understand it, the map of Western Palestine on the reduced 
scale of 3-8 inch to the mile, and illustrating the New Testament. 
If you can tell me where to get this and at whet price, without 
having to send to England for it, you will greatly oblige. 

KEeENosHA, Wis. M. 

1. The best and completest Bible dictionary is, in our 
judgment, Smith’s ‘* Bible Dictionary,’’ revised by H. Bb. 
Hackett and Ezra Abbot. Houghton, Mifflin &« Co., of 
Boston, are the publishers. Price, $20 for the four volumes. 
But it is confined exclusively to Biblical topics, and gives 
ao light on theology or ecclesiastical history. 

2. The map referred to is not on general sale in this 
country. Bo Westermann & Co., of S48 Broadway, 
have it: they, or any other firm of importers, could readily 
procure it. The map was published in England at the price 
of fifteen shillings. 


I want you to helpme understand one or two poiuts of David's 
great sin. Why did not his conscience force him to repent be 
fore the expiration of solong atime’ Also, why may [not hope 
that in another world God will (as in David's case) use means to 
cause men to repent J.B. 

It is not uncommon for the conscience even of generally 
good men to slumber over great offenses until some circum 
stance —and none more frequently than an exposure of 
their sin to others—arocuses it. We know nothing about 
the future world except what is disclosed in the Bible, and 
we find nothing in that to show either that God certainly 
will succeed in winning to repentance souls who are not 
won to repentance here, nor that he will not do so in any 
eases. We can neither proclaim a hope nor deny its possi 
bility. 

[ have been deeply interested in the communication of 
Truth-Sceker’’? in your issue of August 14, and pleased 
with your reply, but would like to ask her to make hersel! 
familiar with Whittier’s Eternal Goodness,’ a poem 
found on page 318 of his book of poems. Tf teel assured that 
it would help her. L. B. R. 

River, Mass 


A NOTABLE CENTENNIAL. 


N the 24th of August, a.p. 1784, Padre Juniperoe 

Serra, the founder of the Roman Catholic Mis 
sions on the coast of Califocnia, and a most remarkable 
man, died at the Santa Carlos Mission, near Monterey, 
Cal. Just a hundred years later, on the 28th of August 
last, there was a great gathering there to commemorate 
his life and work. ‘The old church edifice, like most of 
the others which he caused to be erected, had become 
much dilapidated, but the present priest in charge of the 
church had restored it, and he was instrumental in 
arranging the celebration which has just occurred. 
Some of your readers will remember the very interesting 
article in regard to the California Missions by ‘‘ Hf. HEH.” 
which appeared in the number of the ‘‘ Century ” for 
June, 1883, and will recall the very vivid description 
Which it contained of Padre Scrra’s work. But for 
those who have not read that article I append the fol- 
lowing sketch from the San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin :” 


‘‘Father Serra was born in the Province of Majorca, 
Spain, of good family. He was well educated in the schools 
of his native land, and at nineteen years of age took the 
final vows of the Franciscan Order, which he had joined two 
years before. In 1749 he started from Cadiz for America, in 
a vessel which ocenpied nearly a year in making the trip. 
Arriving in Mexico on New Year’s Day of 1750, he was at 
once dispatched on missionary laborto various stations, and 
met with such universal suecess that he became recounized 
41s one of the shining lights of the Catholic Church in the 
New World. After having remained in Mexico for seven 
teen years, he was appointed by the General of the Catholic 
establishments in New Spain to the Presidency of the tifteen 
missions in Lower California, in 176s, 

‘* Having established the Mission at San Diego, and others 
along the coast toward San Francisco, he urged the Gov. 
ernment to undertake explorations further to the north 
Reports also having reached Madrid of Russian expeditions 
in that direction, it Was determined that no time should be 
lost in doing so. Accordingly, in 1773, an exploring expedi- 
tion was planned, and the ‘Santiago ’—built expressly for 
the California missionary service—was the vessel selected, 
her command being intrusted to Captain Juan Perez. 

“In this expedition, though the coast was fully explored 
up to latitude fifty-five degrees, yet no landing was made. 
Another expedition was dispatched in 1775, consisting of 
two vessels, the flagship ‘Santiago,’ and the schooner 
‘Sonora.’ Supplies for a year’s cruise were taken, and 
the force of both vessels numbered one hundred and six 
men, With Padres Campa and Serra as chaplains. In this 
expedition several landings were made, masses celebrated, 
aud all the solemuities of taking possession of the territory 
carried out according to their instructions. Thusthe whole 
extent of the northern coast from latitude torty-two to 
fifty-five degrees became the possession of Spain by right 
ut discovery and exploration in 1775. Thi« fact was what 
decided the dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain, when both countries were on the verge of war with 
regard to the Oregon question in 1543. To Father Serra, 
therefore, We are properly indebted for all the eountry now 
comprised in the States of California and Oregon and the 
Territory of Washington, relinquished to the United States 
by the Treaty of 1846. 

‘* After the expedition tothe north, Father Serra returned 
to California and founded the Mission of San Carlos, which 
afterward he made his home. Theremainder of his life was 
spent in missionary work around Monterey. 

‘‘His grave was unknown for many years. About two 


years avo Father Casanova, the priest at Mon began a 
search for the grave. He found an old reeord whieh, when 
trauslated, reads: *‘ Very Rev. Father Junipero Serra, D.D., 
President of all the Mission, died on the 2uthof August, 
1734, at the age of seventy-one years, and is buried in the 
sauctuary fronting the altar of Our Lady of Seven Dolores, 
on the Gospel-side.’ Workmen, digging in the place in- 
dicated, soon caine to the covering slabs of a caretully pre- 
pared stone grave, and in it, wrapped in the remains of a 


violet silk stole, lay the bones of Father Serra.”’ 


His prayer was answered that he might die there by 
the side of his friend, Julian Crespi. 

A large number of prominent Californians were pres- 
ent at the celebration, ineluding an Archbishop, the 
Romish Bishon of the State, and many other clerzy 
men, and General Vallejo, a historical character who 
was born at Monterey and baptized at San Carlos. The 
first ceremony of the day was the blessing of the church 
by Bishop Alemary and sprinking it with holy water, 
after a procession of the clergy headed by the acolytes 
and erucifix. Then came the requiem mass. There 
was a sermon in Spanish, an oration by Archhishop 
Riordan, a barbecue, and an oration by State Senator 
Del Valle, of Los. Angeles, a descendant of one of the 
old California families. His address was duly histor 
ical. He sketched first Padre Junipero Serra, and told 
Who he was ond what he was, touching upon his courage, 
his gentleness, and his tidelity. Next he told how Padre 
Serra became a missionary to this country. From this 
Senator Del Valle told in succession what the condition 
of the country was when he arrived, and the nature of 
the Indians with whom he had to labor, and of his 
achievements among these people. <A tribute was paid 
tothe ability as well as energy of Padre Serra. In allud- 
ing to the condition in which, at his death, he left the 
Missions of Upper California, Senator Del Valle referred 
to the success of the Padre in Christianizing the natives 
and in educating them. The fall of the Missions the 
speaker attributed to the secularization by which they 
were impoverished. 

The present condition of the Missions was described. 
‘* California,” said the speaker, ‘* is under « great debt 
to Padre Serra, for to him our present. civilization is 
truly due. Whata State is the California of to-day, and 
what prospects she has!” Senator Del Valie outlined 
the future growth of the State, and described her present 
prosperity. He closed with this striking sentence: ‘If 
you would behold the true monument of that humble 
friar, whose winding sheet was his simple Franciscan 
robe, look around you; it 1s California.” Following 
this address, poems, by Miss Harriet M. Skidmore, of 
San Francisco, read by James McDonald, and by Miss 
Marcella Fitzgerald, read by John Smith, closed the 
exercises p.oper of the day. 

Excursion trains from the north and south brought 
vreat numbers of people to attend the celebration, and 
others came by water, carriages, and on foot, and there 
was more Spanish-speaking than had probably been 
heard around the old church at any time since the 
secularization of the Missions. 

At the left of the altar, secured to the wall, is a mar- 
ble slab, which bears the following inseription : 

Hie Jacent Exuviae. 
Adm Rey. Patris. 
Rev. Joniperi Serra, F. 
Missionium Californiae Fundatoris. 
Ac Praesidis. 
In Pace Depositae. 
Die Mensis Augusti, A.D. MDCCLANXIV, 
Atique Sociorum Ejus. 
Joannius Crespi. 
Inlianna Lopez. 
Ft 
Freancisea Lasenen. 
tequiescat in Pace. 
testing against the altar-rail, to the right of the altar, 
is a marble slab with the words, Fundata A.D. 1770: 
testaurata A.D. 

As ‘‘ restored,” the Mission has a steep, shingle cov- 
ered roof. The window above the front entrance is 
supplied with stained glass. Back of the altar is stained 
wlass, and several other stained-glass windoas partially 
supply the church. The exterior of the church has 
been whitened afresh. Architecturally ancient, with 
the exception of its roof and windows, the exterior has 
modern halvliments. The altar, of handsome marble, 
Which was dedicated previous to this celebration, bears 
an old crucifix which was used by Padre Serra, and on 
the altur’s top are six brass candlesticks brought to the 
Mission by Padre Serra. The vestments of Padre Serra 
were net brought out to-day. They are kept carefully 
by Father Casanova. From the altar, trim and well 
guarded redwood steps descend to the floor. Overhead 
is ceiled with redwood. All except the supporting col- 
umns in the interior, and the woodwork, has been whit 
ened. A new redwood pulpit projects from the wall. 

The following is the poem by Miss Skidmore, of San 
Francisco, read on the occasion : | 


‘* A‘! the mourning at the Mission, 
That, a hundred years ago, 
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Filled the golden summer noontide 
With its wailing and its woe! 

Ah! the plaintive lamentation 
That re-echoed maby a day 

Through the Mission of San Carlos, 
On the shore of Monterey! 

‘Padre Serra! Have we lost thee?’ 
Thus ibey made their ceaseless moan. 

* Cruc] padre! Thus to leave us 
Brokeu-hearted and alone!’ 

Well might they, his orphaned children, 
Thus bewail their bitter loss, 

Thus lament that dauntiess hero 
Of the world-redeeming cross— 

He who scorned fatigue and hardship, 
Dared the perils of the wave, 

braved the forest's hidden dangers, 
Like his Lord to seek and save ; 

He who tamed the dusky savage 
By the gentle law of love, 

And trom ou! the desert led him 
To the promised land above. 

Well may we this bright centennial 
Of his heavenly birthday Keep, 

Of the morn whereon the Master 
‘to lis beloved sleep.’ ”’ 


J.C. H. 
Oakland, Cal 


THE OLD TOWER IN NUREMBERG. 
By Proressor G. B. D.D. 
old towns in Ceniral aud Northern Germany— 

Niirnburg, Regensburg, Wirgburg, Rothenburg, 
apd other-—lake names from the ** burg” or Castle 
around Which, as w nucleus, they were originally built. 
This was, for those times, enormously strong. With 
stone Walls eight tv twelve feet thick, and only narrow 
loopholes for wiadows, it was more than a match for 
any artilery knowu before the invention of gunpowder. 
Tue peasantry, Whose cabias nestled about the massive 
tower, Wiicn dinver threatened them from any robber- 
Knight with Lis crew of brigands, fed, with their portable 
treasures, ia throusi the sheilering gates that their liege 
lord threw open to Naturally, Luther sang, ** Ein 
feste durg is unser Gott.” (‘A strong tower is our 
God.”’) 

On July 25 of last year, -etting out from the Hotel of 
the Golden Eagle, Nuremberg, 1 toiled up the roughly 
paved street to the prim pentagonal stronghold which 
ior some seven ccuturies haus frowned defiance upon foes 
all and several. Wiihin the outworks, hard by the 
muin keep, Was the famous well cut by Conrad II. in 
the eleventh ceatury, with the labor of prisovers, 300 
feet intu the solid rock. How, without gunpowder, the 
hapless wretches accomplished their task, is a mystery 
deeper than the well. A dipperful of water, thrown 
over the curb, falls five seconds before you hear the 
plash below. A few fect above the water at the bottom, 
two galleries, or tunnels, lead off through the rock to 
the crypt beneath the Rathhaus, @ mile or more away, 
and tu the suburb of St. John. The first of these is still 
vpen through mosi of its dismal length. I went into 
it afterward, at the other end, through the vaults under 
the Rathhaus. 

As you enter the *‘ burg” proper, the fourteenth and 
fitieeoth centuries confront you with their horrid en: 
ginery of torture. Scvcral of these interesting appii- 
auces are similar to those in the torture-chamber at 
Regensbury, described in a recent article. Ouc, which 
is a treasure peculiar to the Nuremberg tower, is a large 
board set with iron ridges, on which the victim was 
laid, stripped of clothing, and crushed by a wheel, also 
armed with iron, grindiag him somewhat like an upper 
millstone. Near it stands a circular iron cage, perhaps 
five feet high and two and a half in diameter, in which 
the prisoner was p!aced and let down under water in the 
moat, remaining there till almost strangled—perhaps 
quite. Another luxury is a thumbscrew with irun 
tecth like a saw, set in the edge of a bench which was 
kept constantly jarring by a crank working on a rachet- 
Wheel, 

Sut steel your nerves if you would leara what beings 
Without horus or bouofs, and cluiming to be men—claim 
ing to be Christians even—could do on this fair earth 
vf ours four or five hundred years ago. Lay hold on 
this rope-rail aud clamber up, through midnight dark. 
ness, the long stairway, till you emerge in the grim, 
dingy Joft where stands confronting you ‘‘ The Iron 
Maiden” (die cisene Jungfrau). She is nota beauty, 
as she stands with a sardonic leer ou her coarse features, 
and, like many another miscreant, she is worse within 
than without. Somesix anda half feet high, and broad 
enough to inclose the body of a man, the figure is made 
of oak plank, an inch or more in thickness. It opens 
with two doors that extend from the neck to the fluor. 
Each of these doors is set with sharp spikes some four 
inches Joug ; two fur the eyes, a-d eight or ten for the 
breast and abdomen. A photograph of this lovely sem- 
blance of womuankind lies near me as 1 write. Withio 
the cavity the victim was placed, and the doors slowly 
closed upon him by ascrew and crank working in a 
stout frame set in front. If he persisted in refusing 


whatever coufession or recantation was wanted from 
him till death followed, the doors were opened and the 
body was dropped by a trap-door at his feet down 
throuch « shaft into the moat of the castle. 

Think of the spirit of the man who could deliberately 
make the drawings and order the construction of a con- 
trivance like this! Who he was, so far as I am aware, 
no record remains to tell. He has gone to his unknown 
grave; but here is his monument—an exquisite me- 
morial. 

Near by, in the same loft, is a wooden cage, perhaps 
tive feet square, in which nobody knows how many haep- 
less wretches have been left, in succession, to languish. 
On the other side is another prison room, with heavy 
oaken door, in which sits a rather startling efigy of a 
doleful inmate, in the costume of perhaps the fourteenth 
century, staring into vacancy. Around the room the 
walls are decorated with old chains, handcuffs, anklets, 
thumbscrews, beheading swords, and other choice 
mementoes of the romantic ages of chivalry over which 
sentimental young ladies dream and dote. 

Above, in the topmost story, is a collection of old 
tapestries, pieces of armor, fierce-looking weapons, 
medieval bric Jd brace of every sort, shape, and descrip- 
tion, that would make the fortune of any dealer in New 
York or Philadelphia in a fortnight. For the scowling 
and pitiless stronghold that once echocd wilh groans is 
us entertaining, to-day, a8 Bunyan’s giants, Pope and 
Pavan, sitting at the door of their den. 


RAMONA. 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 


) 
4 

HE Sefiora Moreno was dying. It had been a sad 
4% two years in the Moreno house. After the first 
excitement Ramona’s departure had died awuy, 
things had settled down in a surface simiiitude of their 
old routine. LBut nothing was really the same. No one 
was so happy as before. Juan Canito was heart-broken. 
There had been set over him the very Mexican whose 
coming to the place he had dreaded. The sheep had 
not done well; there had been a drought ; many had died 
of hunzer—a thing for which the new Mexican overseer 
was not to blame, though it pleased Juan to hold him so, 
and to say from morning till night that if his leg had 
not been broken, or if the lad Alessandro had been 
there, the wool-crop would have been as big as ever. 
Not one of the servants liked this Mexican ; he had a 
sorry time of it, poor fellow; each man and woman on 
the place had or tancied some reason for being set 
aguinst him ; some from sympathy with Juan Can, some 
from idleness and genera! impatience ; Margarita, most 
of all, because he was not Alessandro. Margarita, 
between remorse about her young mistress and pique 
and disappointment about Alessandro, had become a 
very unhappy girl; und her mother, instead of comfort- 
ing Or soothing her, addel to her misery by continually 
bemoaning Ramnona’s fate. The void that Ramona 
had Jeft in the whole household seemed an irreparable 
one ; nothing came to fil it; there was no forgetting ; 
every day her name was mentioned by some one; 
meptigued with bated breath, fearful conjecture, com- 
passion, and regret. Where had she vanished ? Had 
she indeed gone to the convent, as she said, or had she 
fed with Alessandro ? 

Margarita would have given her right hand to know. 
Only Juan Can felt sure. Very well Juan Can knew 
that nobody but Alessandro hud the wit and the power 
over Baba to lure him out of that corral, ‘‘ and never 
# Trail out of its place.” And the saddle, too! Ay, 
the smart lad! Ife had done the best he could for the 
Sefiorita; but, Holy Virgin! what had got into the 
Sefiorita to run off like that, with an Indian—even Ales- 
sandro! Tue fieals hal bewitched her. Tirelessly 
Juan Can questioned every traveler, every wandering 
herder he saw. one knew anything of Alessandro, 
beyond the fact that all the Temecula Indians had been 
driveu out of their village, and that there was now not 
an Indian in the valley. There was a rumor that Ales- 
sandro and his father hid both died ; but no one knew 
anything certainly. Tae Temecula Indians had disap- 
peared, that was all there was of it—disappeared, like 
any wild creatures, foxes or coyotes; hunted down, 
driven out; the valley was rid of them. But the 
Sefiorita! She was not with these fugitives. That 
could not be! Heaven forbid! 

“If my legs, goanid see for myself !” said Juan 
Can, ‘‘[t would be some comfort to kaow even the 
worst. Perdition take the S:fiora, who drove her to it! 
Ay, drove her toit! That’s what I say, Luigo.” In 
some of his most venturesome wrathy moments he 
would say: ‘* There’s none of you know the truth 
about the Sefior.ta but me! Its a hard hand the 
Sefiora’s reared her with, from the first. She’s a wonder- 
ful woman, our Sefiora! She gets power over one.” 

But the Sefiora’s power was shaken now. More 
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changed than all else iu the changed Moreno house. 
hold was the relation between the Sefiora Moreno and 
her son Felipe. Ono the morning after Ramona’s dis. 
appearance, words had been spoken by each which 
neither would ever forget. In fact, the Seflora believed 
that it was of them she was dying, and perhaps that was 
not far from the truth; the reason that forces could no 
longer rally in her to repel disease lying, no doubt, 
largely in the fact that to live seemed no longer to her 
desirable. 

Felipe had found the note Ramona had laid on his 
bed. Before it was yet dawn he had waked, and, toss 
ing uneasily under the light covering, had heard the 
rustle of the paper, and, knowing instinctively that it 
was from Ramona, had risen instantly to make sure of 
it. Before his mother opened her window, he had read 
it. He felt like one bereft: of his senses as he read. 
tone! Gone with Alessandro! Stolen away like a 
thief in the night, his dear, sweet little sister! Ah, 
what acruel shame! Scales seemed to drop from 
Felipe’s eyes as he liy motionless, thinking of it. <A 
shame! a cruel shame! And he and his.mother were 
the ones who had brought iton Ramona’s head, and on 
the house of Moreno. Felipe felt as if he had been 
undera spell all along, not to have realized this. ‘* That’s 
what I told my mother!’ he groaned—‘ that it drove 
her to running away' Oh, my sweet Ramona! what 
will become of her? I will go after them, and bring 
them back ;” and Felipe rose, and, hastily dressing him 
self, ran down the veranda steps, to gain a little more 
time to think. He returned shortly, to meet his mother 
standing in the doorway, with pale, affrighted face. 

Felipe she cried, Ramona is.not here.” 

‘‘T know it,” he replied, in a angry tone. ‘ That i- 
what I told you we should do—drive her to running 
away with Alessandro !” 

‘With Alessandro !” interrupted the Sefiora. 

Yes,” continued Felipe—‘‘ with Alessandro, the 
Indian! Perhaps you think it is less disgrace to the 
names of Ortegna and Moreno, to have her run awny 
with him, than to be married to him here under our 
roof! Ido not! Curse the day, I say, when 1 ever 
lent myself to breaking the girl’s heart. Lam goiny 
after them, to fetch them back !” 

If the skies had opened and rained fire, the Sefiora 
had hardly less quailed and wondered than she did at 
these words ; but even for fire from the skies she would 
not surrender till she must. 

‘* How know you that it is with Alessandro ’" she 
said. 

‘‘ Because she has written it here !” cried Felipe, de 
fiantly holding up his little note. ‘‘ She left this, be 
good-by to me. Bless her! She writes jike a saint 
to thank me for all my goodness to her—I, who drove 
her to steal out of my house like a thief !” 

The phrase, ‘‘my house,” smote the Sefiora’s eur 
like a note from some other sphere, which indeed it 
was—from the new world into which Felipe had been 
in an hour born. Her cheeks flusted, and she cpened 
her lips to reply ; but before she had u'tered a word, 
Luigo came running round the corner, Juan Can hob 
bling after him at « miraculous pace on his crutches 
‘Sefior Felipe! Sefior Felipe! Oh, Sefiora!” they 
cried. ‘* Thieves have been here in the night! Baba 
is gone— Baba, «nd the Sefiorita’s saddle !"’ 

A malicious smile broke over the Sefiora’s countenance, 
and, turning to Felipe, she said, in a tone—whata tone it 
was! Felipe felt as if he must put his hands to his 
ears to shut it out—Felipe would never forget, ‘‘ A- 
you were saying, like a thief in the nigat !” 

With a swifter and more energetic movement than 
any had ever before seen Sefior Felipe make, he stepped 
forward, saying, in an undertone, to his mother, ‘* For 
God's sake, mother, not a word before the men !— 
What is that you say, Luigo’ Baba gone? We must 
see to our corral. I will come down, after breakfast, 
and look at it ;” and, turning his back on them, he drew 
his mother, by a firm grasp she could not resist, into the 
house. 

She gazed at him in sheer dumb wonder. 

‘*Av, mo‘her,” he said, ‘‘ you may well look thus in 
wonder; I have been no man, to let my foster-sister, | 
care not what blood were in her veins, be driven to this 
pass! 1 will set out this day, and bring her back.” 

day you do that, then I liein this house dead 
retorted the Sefiora, at white heat. ‘‘ You may rear as 
many Indian families as you please under the Moreno 
roof, I will at least have my grave!” In spite of her 
anger, grief convulsed her; and in another second she 
had burstinto tears, and sunk helpless and trembling into 
achsir. No counterfeiting now. No pretenses. The 
Sefiora Moreno’s heart broke within her when those 
words passed her lips to her adored Felipe. At the 
sight, Felipe flung himself on his knees before her ; he 
kissed the aged hands as they lay trembling in her lap. 
‘* Mother mia,” he cried, ‘‘ you will break my heart if 
you speak like that! Oh, why, why do you com mand 
me to do what a man may not !—I would die for you, 
my mother; but how can I see my sister a homeless 
wanderer in the wilderness '” 
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‘‘T snppose the man Alessandro hus something he 
ealls a home,” said the Sefi ora, regaining herself a little. 
“Had they no plans?) Spoke she not in her letter of 
what they would do?” 

“Oniy that they would go to Father Salvierderra 

first,” he replied. 

The Sefiora reflected. At first startled, her 
second thought was that this would be the best possible 
thing whicu could happen. ‘‘ Father Salvierderra will 
counsel them what to do,” she said. ‘‘ He could no 
doubt establish them in Santa Barbara in some way. 
My son, when you reflect, you will see the impossibility 
of bringing them here.” She paused. ‘‘ Not until Tam 
dead, Felipe! It will not be long.” 

Felipe bowed his head in his mother’s lap. She laid 
her hands on his hair, and stroked it with passionate 
tenderness. ‘‘My Felipe!” she said. ‘‘It was a cruel 
fate torob me of you at the last !" 

‘‘Mother! motber!” he cried in argnish. ‘‘I am 
yours—-wholly, devotedly yours! Why do you torture 
me thus ?” 

‘‘T will not torture you more,” she said wearily, in a 
feeble tone. ‘‘ I ask only one thing of you ; let me never 
hear again the name of that wretched girl, who has 
brought all this woe on our house; let her name never 
be spoken on this place by man, woman, or child. Like 
a thief in the night! Ay, a horse-thief 

Felipe sprang to his fect. 

‘*Mother!” he said, ‘‘Baba was Ramona’s own ; I 
myself gave him to her as soon as he was born !" 

The Sefiora made noreply. She had fainted. Calling 
the maids, in terror and sorrow Felipe bore her to her 
bed, and she did not leave it for many days. She seemed 
hovering between life and death. Felipe watched over 
her as alover might; her great mournful eyes followed 
his every motion. She spoke little, partly because of 
physical weakness, partly from despair. The Sefora 
had got her death-blow. She woulddie bard. It would 
take long. Yet she wasdying, and she knew it. 

Felipe did not know it. When he saw her going 
about again, with a step only a little slower than before, 
and with acountenance not so much changed as he had 
feared, he thought she would be well again, after a time. 
And now he would go in search of Ramona. How he 
hoped he should find them in Santa Barbara! He must 
leave them there, or wherever he should find them ; never 
again would he fora moment contemplate the possibility 
of bringing them home with him. But he would see 
then; help them, if need be. Ramona should not feel 
herself an outcast solong as he lived. 

When he said, agitatedly. to his mother, one night, 
‘‘You are so strong now, mother, I think I will take a 
journey ; I will not be away long—not over a week,” 
she understood, and with a deep sigh replied: ‘‘l am 
not strong; but Iam as strong as | shall ever be. If 
the journey must be taken, it is as well done now.” 

How was the Sefora changed ! 

‘It must be, mother,” said Felipe, ‘‘or [ would not 
leave you. I will set off before sunrise, so [ will say 
farewell to-night.” 

But in the morning, at his first step, his mother’s 
window opened, and there she stood, wan, speechless, 
looking at him. ‘‘ You must go, my son?” sue asked. 

‘*] must, mother !"' and Felipe threw his arms around 
her, and kissed her again and again. ‘‘ Dearest mother ! 
Do smile, can you not ?” ‘ane 

‘‘No, my son, I cannot. Farewell. The saints keep 
you. Farewell.” And she turned, that she might not 
see him go. 

Felipe rode away with a sad heart, but his purpose 
did not falter. Following straight down the river road 
to the sea, he then kept up along the coast, asking here 
and there, cautiously, if persons answering to the de- 
scription of Alessandro and Ramona had been seen. No 
one bad seen any such persons. | 

When, on the night of the second day, he rode up to 
the Santa Barbara Mission, the first figure he saw was 
the venerable Father Salvierderra sitting in the corridor. 
As Felipe approached, the old man’s face beamed with 
pleasure, and he came forward totteringly, leaning on a 
staff in each hand. ‘‘ Welcome, my son!” he said. 
‘‘Are you well? You find me very feeble just now; 
my legs are failing me sorely this autumn.” 

Dismay seized on Felipe at the Father's first word. He 
would not have spoken thus, had he seen Ramona. 
Barely replying to the greeting, Felipe exclaimed : 
‘Father, I come seeking Ramona. Has she not been 
with you ?’ 

Father Salvierderra’s face was repty to the question. 
‘‘Ramona'”’ he cried. ‘‘ Seeking Ramona! What has 
befallen the blessed child ?” 

It was a bitter story for Felipe to tell ; but he told it, 
sparing himself no shame. He wouid have suffered 
less in the telling had he known how well Father Sal- 
vierderra understood his mother’s character, and her 
almost unlimited power over all persons around her. 
Father Salvierderra was not shocked at the news of Ra- 


mona’s attachment for Alessandro. He regretted it, but 


he did not think it shame, as the Sefiora had done. As 
Felipe talked with him, he perceived even more clearly 
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how bitter and unjust his mother had been to Ales- 
sandro. | | 

‘He is anoble young man,” said Father Salvierderra. 
‘‘Tfis father was one of the most trusted of Father 
Peyri's assistants. You must find them, Felipe. I 
wonder much they did not come to me. Perhaps they 


may yet come. When you find them, bearthem my 
blessing, and say thit [ wish they would come hither. 
I would like to give them my blessing before I die. Fe- 
lipe, I shall never leave Sonta Barbara again. My time 
draws near.” 

Felipe was so full of impatience to continue his 
search that he hardly listened to the Fathers words. 
‘*T will not tarry,” he said. ‘‘[ cannot iest till I find 
her. I will ride back as far as Ventura to night.” 

‘You will send me word by a messenger, when you 
find them,” said the Father. ‘‘ God grant no harm has 
befallen them. I will pray for them, Felipe ;" and he 
tottered into the church. 

Felipe’s thoughts, as he retraced his road, were full 
of bewilderment and pain. He was wholly at loss to 
conjecture what course Alessandro and Ramona had 
taken, or what could bave led them to abaudon their 
intention of going to Father Salvierderra. Temecula 
seemed the only place, now, to jook for them; and yet 
from Temecula Felipe had heard, only a few days be- 
fore leaving home, that there was not an Indian Jeft in 
the valley. But he could at least learn there where the 
[Indians had gone. Poor as the clew seemed, it was all 
he had. Cruelly Felipe urged his horse on his return 
journey. He grudged an hour's rest to the beasi or to 
himself ; and before he reached the head of the Temec- 
ula cafion the creature was near spent. At the steepest 


part he jumped off and walked, to save her strength. 


As he was toiling slowly up a narrow, rocky pass, he 
suddenly saw an [ndian’s head peering over the ledge. 
He made signs to him to come down. Tie Indian 
turned his head, and spoke to some one behind; one 
after another, a score of figures rose. They made signs 
to Felipe to come up. ‘‘ Poor things!” he thought; 
‘‘thev are afraid.’ He shouted to them that his horse 
was too tired to climb that wall; but if they would 
come down, he would give them money, holding up a 
gold-piece. They consulted among themselves ; pres- 
ently they began siowly descen‘ling, still halting at in- 
tervals, and looking suspiciously at him. Ie held up 
the gold again, and beckoned. As soon as they could 
see his face distinctly, they broke into a run. That 
was no enemy's face. 

Only one of the number could speak Spanish. On 
hearing this man’s reply to Felipe’s first question, a 
woman, who had listened sharply, and caught the word 
Alessandro, came forward, and spoke rapidly in tbe In- 
dian tongue. 

‘““This woman has seen Alessandro,” said the man. 

‘Where said Felipe, breathlessly. 

‘In Temecula, two weeks ago,” he said. 

‘Ask ber if he bad any one with him,” said Felipe. 

No,” said the woman. ‘‘ [Te was alone.”’ 

A convulsion passed over Felipe’s face. ‘‘ Alone!” 
What did this mean? He reflected. The woman 
watched him. ‘‘Is she sure he was alone; there was 
no one with him ?” 

‘* Was he riding a big black horse ?” 

‘‘ No, a white horse,” answered the woman, promptly. 
A small white horse.” 

It was Carmena, every nerve of her loyal nature on 
the alert to batile this pursuer of Alessandro and Ra- 
mona. Again Felipe reflected. ‘‘ Ask her if she saw 
him for avy length of time ; how long she saw him.” 

‘All night,” he answered. ‘‘Ile spent the night 
where she did.” 

Felipe despaired. 
now ?” he asked. 

‘““Hfe was going to San Luis Obispo, to go in a ship 
to Monterey.” 

‘What to do ?” 

does not know.” 

‘‘ Did he say wher he would come hack 9?” 

‘* When ?” 

‘‘Never! He said he would never set foot in Temec- 
ula again.” 

‘‘ Does she know him well ?” 

As well as her own brother.” 

What more could Felipe ask ? With a groan, wrung 
from the very depths of his heart, he tossed the mana 
gold-piece ; another to the woman. ‘‘I am sorry,” he 
said. ‘‘ Alessandro was my friend. I wanted to see 
him ;” and he rode away, Carmena’s eyes following him 
with a covert gleam of triumph. | 

When these last words of his were interpreted to her, 
she started, made as if she would run after him, but 
checked herself. ‘‘ No,” she thought. ‘It may be 
a lie. He may be an enemy, for all that. 1 will 
not tell. Alessandro wished not to be found. IT will 
not tell.” 

And thus vanished the last chance of succor for 


‘‘Does she know where he is 


Ramona: vanished in a moment: blown like a thistle-. 


— - 


down on a chance breath—the breath of a loval, loving 
friend, speaking a lie to save her. 

Distraught with grief, Felipe returned home. Ra. 
mona had been very ill when she left home. Elad she 
died, and been buried by the lonely, sorrowing Ales 
sandro And was that the reason Alessantro was 
going away to the North, never to return ? Fool that 
he was, to have shrunk from speaking Rimnona’s name 
to the Indians! He would return, and «sk again. As 
soon as he had seen his mother, he would set off again. 
and never cease searching till he had found either 
tamona or her grave. But when Felipe eniered his 
mother’s presence, his first Jook in her face told him 
that he would not leave her side again until he bad laid 
her at rest in the tomh. 

‘Thank God ! you have come, Felipe.” she safd, in 
a feeble voice. ‘I had beenn to fear you would not 
come in time to say farewell to me. I am going to 
leave you, my son:” and the tears rolled down her 


cheeks. 


Though she no longer wished to live, neither did she 
wish to die—this poor, proud, passf*nate, defeated, 
hereft Sefora, 
seemed to fail her. Shehad prayed incessantly, but got 
no peace. She fixed her imploring eves on the Virgin's 
face an] on the saints; but all seemed to her to wear a 
forbidding look. ‘Tf Father Salvierderra would only 
come she groaned. He could give me peace. If 
only can live till he comes again 

When Felipe told her of the oid man’s feeble state. 
and that he worfld never again make the journey, she 
turned her face to the wall and went. Not only for her 
own soul's help did she wish to see him. She wished to 
put into his hands the Ortegna jewels. What would 
become of them? To whom should she transfer the 
charge 7 Was there a secular priest within reach that 
sne contd trust ? When her sister had said, in her in 
structions, ‘‘the Church,” she meant, as the Sefiora Mo 
reno well knew, the Franciscans. The Sefiora dared not 
consult Felipe ; vet she must. Diy by day these fret- 
ting anxieties and perpiexities wasted her strength, and 
her fever grew higher ard higher. She asked no ques- 
tions as to the result of Felipe’s journey, and he dared 
not mention Rimona’s name. At last h: cou'd bear it 
no longer, and one day said, ‘“‘ Mother, I found no trace 
of Ramona. Ihave not the least ilea where she is, 
The Father had not seen her or heard of her. I fear she 
is dead.” 

‘« Better so,” was the Sefiora’s sole reply ; and she fell 
again into still deeper. more perplexed thought about 
the hidden treasure. Each day se resolved, ‘‘ To 
morrow will tell Peiipe and when to. morrow came she 
petit offagain. Finally she decided not to do it till she 
found berself dying. Father Salvierderra might vet 
come once more, and then ail would be well. With 
trembling hands she wrote him a letter, imploring him 
to be brought to her, and sent it by messenger, who was 
empowered to hire a litter and four men te bring the 
Father gently and earefully all the way. But when the 
messenger reached Santa Barbara, Father Salvierderrsa 
wa- too feeble to be moved ; too feeble evento «cite. He 
could write only by amannensis, and wrote, therefore, 
guardedlyv, sending her his blessing, and saying he hoped 
that her foster-child migit yet be restored to the keeping 
of her friends. The Father had been in sore straits of 
mind, as month after month had passed w thot tidings 
of his ‘‘ blessed child.” 

Soon after this came the news that the Father was 
dead. This dealt the Sefiora a terrible biow. She never 
left her bed after it. And so the year had worn on , 
and Feiipe, mourning over his sinking and failing mother, 
and haunted by terrible fears about the jost Ramora, 
had been tortured indeed. 

But theend drew_near, now. The Sefiora was plainly 
dving. The Ventura doctor had left off coming, saying 
that he could do no more; nothing remained but to give 
her what ease was possible; in a day or two more all 
would be over. Felipe hardly left her bedsiie. Rerely 


was mother so loved and nursed by son. New daughter - 


could hive shown mote tenderness and devotion. In the 
close relation aud affection of the-e list davs, the sense of 
alienation and antagonism faded! from bol theie hearts 

adorable Felipe!’ she would murmur. What 
_hast thou been" Acd, beloved mother! 
How shall [give you up?” Felipe weuid reply, bowing 
bis head on her hands—so wasted now, so white, so weak ; 
those hunds whieh had been cruel and strony little more 
than one short year ago. Ah, no one could refuse to 
forgive the Seflora now! The ventle Ramona, had she 
seen her, hac wept tearsof pity. Her eyes wore at times 
adook almost of terror, It was the secret. ITLow should 
she speak it’ What would Felipe say ?) At last the 
moment came. She had been with difficulty roused from 
a lone fainting: one more such would be the last, she 
knew—knew «veo better than those around her. As she 


recained consciousness, she gasped, ‘‘ Felipe! Alone!” - 


{le understood, and waved the rest away, 
‘* Alone '" she said again, turning her eyes to the door. 


‘‘ Leave the room,” said Felipe ; ‘‘ all—wait outside ;” 
and he closed the door on them. Even then the Sefora 
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hesitated. Almost was she ready to go out of life leav- 
ing the hidden treasure to its chance of discovery, rather 
than with her own lips reveal to Felipe what she saw 
now, saw with the terrible, relentless clear-sightedness 
of death, would make him, even after she was in her 
grave, reproach her in his thoughts. 

But she dared not withhold it. It must be said. 
Pointing to the statue of Saint Catharine, whose face 
seemed, she thought, to frown unforgiving upon her, 
she said, Felipe—behind that statue—look.” 

Felipe thought her delirious, and said, 
‘Nothing is there, dearest mother. Be calm. 
here.”’ 

New terror seized the dving woman. Was she to be 
forced to carry the secret to the grave ? to be denied this 
late avowal’ ‘‘ No! no! Felipe—there is a door there— 
secret door. Look! Open! I must tell you !” 

Hastily Felipe moved the statue. There was indeed 
the door, as she had said. 

* Do not tell me now, mother dear. Wait till you are 
stronger,” he sayl. Ashe spoke, he turned, and saw, 
with alarm, his mother sitting upright in the bed, her 
right arm outstretched, her hand pointing to {the door, 
her eves in a glassy stare, her faceconvulsed. Before a 
ery could pass his lips, she had fallen back. The 
Sefiora Moreno was dend. At Felipe’s ery, the women 
Waiting in the hall hurried in, wailing aloud as their first 


tenderly, 
I am 


glance showed them all was over, 

In the confusion, Felipe, with a pale, set face. pushed 
the statue back into its place. Even then «a premonition 
of horror swept over him. What was he, the son, te 
lind behind that secret door, atsight of which bis mother 
bad died with that look of anguished terror ia her eyes ? 
All throuch the sad duties of the next four days Felipe 
was conscious of the undercurrent of this premonition. 
The funeral ceremonies were impressive. The little 
chapel could not hold the quarter purt of those who 
came, from far and near. Everyboly wished to do 
hovor to the Sefora Morena. A priest from Ventura 
and one from San Luis Obispo were there. When all 
was done, they bore the Sefora to the little oeraveyard 
on the hillside, and laid her by the side of Jer husband 
and her children: sileat and still at last, the restless 
passionate, proud, sid heart! When, the night after 
the funeral,*the servants saw Sefior Felipe going into his 
mother’s room, they shuddered, and whispered, ‘* Oh, 
he must not! He will break his heart, Sefor Felipe ' 
How he loved ber!” 

Old Marda ventured to follow him, and at the thresh- 
old said: ‘‘ Dear Sefior Felipe, do not! It is not good 
to go there! Come away !” 

But he put her gently by, saying, ‘‘ I would rather be 
here, good Marda ;” and went in and locked the door. 

It was past midnight when he came out. His face 
was stern. He had buried his mother azain. We!) 
might the Sefora have dreaded to tell to Felipe the tale 
of the Ortegna treasure. Until he reached the bottom 
of the jewel box, and found the Sefora Ortegna’s letter 
to his mother, he was in entire bewilderment at all he 
saw. After he had read this letter, he sat motionless for 
a long time, his head buried in hishands. His soul was 
wrung. 

‘* And she thought that shame, and not this !” he said, 
bitterly. | 

But one thing remained for Felipe now. If Ramoi 
lived, he would find her, and restore to her this her 
rightful property. If she were dead, it must go to the 
Santa Barbara College. 

‘*Surely my mother must have intended to give it to 
the Church,” he said. ‘‘ But why keep it all this time '! 
It is this that has killed her. Oh, shame ! oh, disgrace !”’ 

‘rom the grave in which Felipe had buried his mother 
now, was no resurrection. 

Replacing everything as before in the safe hiding- 
place, he sat down and wrote a letter to the Superior of 
the Santa Barbara College, telling him of the existence 
of these valuables, which in certain contingencies would 
belong to the College. Early in the morning he gave 
this letter to Juan Canito, saying: ‘‘I am going away, 
Juan, ona journey. If anything happens to me, and I 
do not return, send this letter by trusty messenger to 
Santa Barbara.” 

“ Will you be long away, Senior Felipe ’” asked the old 
man, piteously. 

‘“‘T cannot tell, Juan,” replied Felipe. ‘‘ It may be 
only a short time ; it may be long. I leave everything 
in your care. You will do all according to your best 
judgment, I know. I will say to all that I have left you 
in charge.” 

‘Thanks, Sefior Felipe! Thanks '” exclaimed Juan, 
happier than he had been for two years. ‘‘ Indeed, you 
may trust me! From the time you were a boy till now, 
I have had no thought except for your house.” 

Even in heaven the Sefora Moreno had felt woe as if 
in hell, had she known the thoughts with which her 
Felipe galloped this morning out of the gateway 
through which, only the day before, he had walked 
weeping behind her body. borne to burial. 

“And she thought this no shame to the house of 
Moreno !” he said. ‘‘My God!” 
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HOME LIFE ON MOUNT ZION. 
PART II. 


By Saran Barc Lay JOHNSON. 
Y afternoons were frequently spent amongst the 
olive groves in the suburbs of the city, which be 
came quite gay with encampments on the approach of 
the sickly season. The English residents selected a spot 
a short distance from the Jaffa gate for their tents. But 
it was too far to walk, so I mounted my donkey and 
rode there. Bishop Gobat’s tents were very handsome, 
and those of the English consul were quite as striking. 
being green and prettily adorned with designs in appli- 
qué work. There were drawing-room and bed tents, 
and through the openings children and servants might 
be seen at work or play. I found Mrs Finn, the wife of 
the consul, seated on quite an English-looking sofa, busv 
with a piece of needlework. She said she tried to sur- 
round herself as much as possible with home comforts, 
and with her embroidery, her books and piano, so that 
she could almost make believe she was back again 
in London. On my asking if they felt secure, she said 
they were not altogether without misgivings since the 
murder of an English lady within sight of their tents, 
though as a general thing they felt no fear. Tea and 
English biscuits were handed me by the Kavass, and the 
children laughingly persuaded me to taste some of their 
Freneh bonbons, ** just to make believe we don't live in 
Jerusalem, vou Know,” said they. <A fine white goat 
was led about and fondled by them. It was given them 
by Mr. W. Holman Hunt, and had been used by him 
his model while painting the Scapegoat.” [ learned 
from Mrs. Finn that the Europeans encamped outside 
the walls from June to September, the gentlemen going 
fo town every day. She showed me the foundations of 
a small stone house which Mr. Finn was having built 
by native masons, 2s asummerhome. As we sat there, 
chatting, inside the tent door, several callers came. 
Amongst them was the Greek Patriarch, a splendid old 
man With a flowing gray beard, and a purple veil hang 
ing from his tall miter down his back almost to the 
vround ; also Bishop Gobat, accompanied by a janizary 
bearing his silver staff of office. Before my departure 
her niece had shown me the pantries, kitchen and school 
tents, the swing hanging from the great mulberry tree 
near by, and the playground by the brook. The diraw- 
ing-room tent, with its sofas, easy chairs, books, and 
Persian rugs, was really charming, and I carried away 
a feeling that I had been in an English home. 

On reaching the meidan, or table land, outside the 
Jaffa gate, I found crowds of loungers and horsemen 
assembled forrecreation. It was ashea, or four o'clock, 
and it seemed as if all Jerusalem had come out to see 
and be seen. I saw several Effendis whom I knew, and 
thcir horses plunged and reared under the constant use 
of their shovel stirrups. Their featsof horsemanship, of 
which the Turks are very proud, excite general admira- 
tion. Re-entering the town, my donkey slowly picked 
his way down Christian Street, almost falling down 
crooked streets of stairs, or brushing my skirt against a 
loaded camel or clamorous beggar. Again, I passed 
through lofty arcades or bazaars, and then through tor- 
tuous, narrow alleys to lighter and wider streets where 
bread, fruit, grain, and leather are sold. Stumbling 
against bags of charcoal or grain which blocked the way, 
I peered into a dark oven where bare-armed men were 
rapidly casting cakes of dough upon the glowing plat- 
form of stone and mortar, where they are instantly 
baked and piled upon trays. Servants and peasant. 
women in their dusky robes and veils stood waiting for 
their bread, and others bore off on their heads their 
daily sunplies. Some of their bread is very thin, crisp, 
and almost transparent. Itis quite palatable the first 
day, but afterward tough and indigestible. Outside 
were great piles of brush-wood, branches of trees, and 
dried, thorny weeds. The place had a strange fascina- 
tion for me, and I remained watching the groups com- 
ing and going, under the protection of Mahmoud, who 
leaned against my donkey and interpreted occasional 
phrases. There were Mugrabin women whose jargon I 
could not understand, and whose lips were tatooed and 
dyed blue. Some poor Jewesses were there, with large 


their shoulders. Their excessively pale faces were not 
concealed ; theireyebrows and eyelids were dyed black, 
and all the hair had been shaved from their heads. A 
group of Mohammedan women approached, evidently 
on their way home from the bath, as a slave preceded 
them carrying chibouques, bundles of linen, and toilet 
articles. They stopped and examined my side-saddle, 
aud fingered my habit. One said, ‘‘ How can she sit 
firmly on herdonkey in that fashion?” Another cried, 
“These Franks are strange indeed ; their ways are not 
our ways.” She asked Mahmoud, ‘‘ Who is this foreign 
girl, who strangely wears no jewels ? her form is strange, 
but her face is sweet.” Then, turning to her companion, 


she said, ‘‘Come, my sister, we must go; men are ap- 


cashmere turbans and dirty white veils hanging over. 


proaching, and our voices will be heard.” On leaving, 
one of them said, ‘‘ It is wrong for the foreign gir) to show 
her face in that way; I wonder she is not ashamed.” 
A weather-beaten old crone, who had waited long at the 
open door, complained bitterly of the baker's delay. 
Impatiently she cried, ‘*‘ Quick, quick, my son ! give me 
my loaves, that I may go to my house.” The baker re- 
plied, ‘‘ Patience, O my mother ! ina minute your turn 
will come.” When he piled her loaves on her tray, he 
said, ‘‘Goin peace.” and she replied, ‘* Peace he with 
you.” Tlingered awhile in the next bazaar te watch 
the tailors tracing intricate and pretty figures for gold 
and silver embroidery on broadcloth and velvet, while 
others cut out shapes in yellow and red moroces for 
boots and slippers. I saw the pipe-makers meceliny 
red clay bowls for chibouques, but To was most inter 
ested in the fine stitching on saddles and saddle cloths. 
in silver, gold, and colored threads. Gay bridles were 
exposed for sale, and on some of them were attached 
charms and talismans of coins, strings of blue beads, 
small bells, and white shells, to keep off the evil eve.. 

On reaching home, I found that a large hareem had 
been admitted in my absence. In fact. from the day of. 
our occupation of this house the people came in large 
numbers to see us. Pictures and books were placed in 
the reception-room to amuse them; and here T passed 
hours each day conversing with them and learning their 
lanvuage. and often transferring groups toe my sketch 
book. We had visits from the principal Ftfendis of 
Jerusalem, who afterward sent their hareems to pass with 
us the long afternoons. These were like so many chil- 
dren—inquisitive, affectionate, ingenuous, simple, and 
extremely noisy. By them. I was smi thered with 
caresses, nearly craved with questions, and my clothing 
always minutely examined. My personal appearance. 
was discusssd amongst them, as well as the quality xnd 
style of my dress. My hair was pulled down for in 
spection, and the fine stitching of my garments examined, 
with frequent ¢jnculations of surprise. 
how Lempleved inv time, another how old To was, and 
another entre;sted me to teach her to draw, paint, and 
play the guitar es |] did. After hours of chattering and 
merry makiny, they would ask to have the gentlemen 
sent away, and be allowed to look through the house. 
Requesting my father and brothers to retire to a distant 
room, I would gratify my new friends, twenty or more 
in number, by showing them the house. Now, indeed, 
they were as'onished. Bedsteads, dressing-tables, hook 
shelves, and wardrobes were inspected. and criticised 
by the white robed procession, who exclaimed continu. 
ally, ‘‘ Wonderful, most wonderful !’’ 

Noted Bedouin ebiefs came to us, and after receiving 
medicines and smoking pipes they would quietly crouch 
down in groups around the court and eat the plain din 
ner of bread and dates they had brought with them 
in their girdles, and then return to their black tents in 
the desert. Archbishops of the Greek, Latin, awd Ar 
menian churches, bishops and priests of every sect, and 
communicants of «Il the churches came to us alike for 
medical aid, and to these my father gladly gave medi. 
cine, and, wien they would receive them, Teligious 
books in their respective languages. But the poor, sick, 
half-starved Jews were our most frequent visitors, and 
the most difficult to be cured, owing to their miscrable 
way of living. 

Our neighbors were mostly Jews, and just opposite 
lived a family with whose faces I becime familiar 
One of the being very beautiful, Twas most 
anxious to make a picture of her, and visited her for 
this purpose ; but no sooner had [ traced the outlines of 
her perfect face and well-poised, turbaned head, than 
my design was discovered, and I hecame the subject of 
bitter maledictions. I returned home with my sketch 
unfinished. But ov another day, as she stood in the 
street talking with a rabbi, I completed the picture at my 
leisure from my window. The family were untidy in 
their habits, and there were always heaps of orange and 
lemon peel, bones, and rags in front of their door. Un- 
fortunately, this is no unusual sight in the East, where 
thereare no scavengers but the homeless dogs ; and from 
such piles of rubbish rises the foul air which occasions 
so much illness. 

In our daily intercourse with all classes and conditiens 
of men, we made ourselves familiar with the social}, 
moral, and religious habits of the people, and = soon 
learned tospeak their language. Beginning and ending 
each day with a ride on horseback, I had opportunities 
for studying the surrounding country, so full of 
Scriptural localities, of gathering the wildflowers which 
grew in such variety and abundance on the hills around 
the city, and of becoming familar with the topography 
of Palestine within easy range of Jeruselem. I was 
not long in becoming a favorite with the Turkish 
women. I dined with them often, and accompanied 
them on their picnics in the valley of Jehoshaphat or by 
the little streams in the vicinity, and spent days with 
them at their homes and the bath, and when I once 
mastered the language sufficiently for social purposes I 
even enjoyed their companionship. Hareem life soon 
ceased to have any mysteries for me, for I was daily 
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witness to the occ'pations, amusements, manner of 
living, petty jealousies, and childish quarrels of these 
secluded beings. ‘To me they, confided their secrets, 
imparted their troubles, complained of their husband's 
neglect, or boasted of new marks of his attention. They 
initiated me into the secrets of their toilet, taught me to 
dye my hands with henna and my eyes with to sing 
their songs and chant their prayers, and, so far as my 
father and my taste permitted, they fully adopted me 
into their hareem life. 


THE ART OF HAPPY LIVING. 


By Mrs. MaArGarer E. SANGSTER. 


HAPPENED, in a circle of young people the other 
day, to quote Dr. Johnson, The young people 
were bright, clever, and genial, and not yet long enough 
away from school to have had the painfully acquired 
English literature of the curriculum entirely eliminated 
from their memories. And still, when, not meaning 
to be pedantic, | used a bit of gold coin from the mint 
of my old favorite, it did not pass readily in that group. 
Herrick Johnson ?” said Arthur. never knew 
that he was that kind of man " 

“Pooh '” commented Harry, ‘she means Dr. Thomas 
Johnson who lives on the next block. Tle is a wit 
as well as a physician ; something like Hoimes, they 
tell 

‘T should imagine you would be ashamed to quiz a 
person so much your senior,” [T rejoined, with dignity ; 
when Elsie hastened to assure me that she had heard of 
Dr. Johnson—was not he the man who wrote the dic- 


~ 


tionary 

It ended in our having a Johnsonian symposium. 
Aunt Eva, who belonged to my time, and knew her 
Boswell by heart, came, fortunately, just when Lneededa 
reinforcement, and the mention of the dictionary recalled 
to her mind the immortal declaration of the sage, that 
it was much more diflicult’ to compile a lexicon than to 
write a poem. ‘‘ Composing a dictionary requires books 
and a desk ; you can make a poem lying in bed, or 
walking in the fields.” (Can you, indeed 7) 

Arthur was delighted with Dr. Johnsen’s argument 
avainst suicide in the case of a man who has commit- 
ted a crime, and sees before him the hour of discovery 
and disgrace. ‘‘Sir,” sdid the Doctor, in his magnifi- 
cent, emphatic style, “let him go abroad to a distant 
country. Let him go to some place where he is not 
] ane Let him not ¢o to the devil, where he és 
known.” 

We bunted up ‘* Rasselas ;” it was on the top shelf of 
the bookcase, in the duskiest corner, and we read ex- 
tracts from the adventures of the Prince of Abyssinia, 
charming Lettie and Lulu, the twins, who had been 
heard to lament that very afternoon that there was 
nothing to read in the house. And this in a house 
where books lie about everywhere, peep at you from 
under sofa pillows, are left on the window seats, pile 
high the tables, nay, actually come with one and an- 
otber to the breakfast and the lunch table, and are 
kept away from dinner only by the protest of the 
lady of the manor, who must draw a line somewhere ! 
This, when Scott, Irving, Thaékeray, Dickens, whole 
columns of the British Essayists, and solid battalions of 
historians and poets, are marshalled in the library! But 
the fashion of this world, in books, as in all else, passeth 
away, and I fearthat our girls have made acquaint- 
ance, to their literary as well us moral wounding, with 
the insipidities of the Duchess and the sentimentalities 
of Rhoda Broughton. 

Unearthing the old books brought us, by and by, to 
a discussion of the art of happy living. ‘‘ A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth,”” 

The mother sighed wearily. ‘‘ A woman's life,” she 
said, ‘‘is fast getting to consist only in ber pdssessions, 
and the care they require. My beautiful china and 
glass, exquisite as a bubble or a breath, can be intrusted 
to no maid. IT must wash it myself, or leave it to my 
daughters here, who have so many outdoor engage 
ments that they cannot help mother as much as they 
would like. The dust sifts into my lace curtains, and 
the moth invades my furniture, and though I would be 
reluctant to live in a plainer, less elegant home, I con- 
fess that this one is often too much for me. There is 
so much doing and planning and care-taking always 
necessary that I have no time for thinking and rest- 
ing. 
‘That is what I often say,” remarked placid Aunt 
Eva. ‘ We areso busy with the scaffolding of our 
lives, the mere work of building and arranging, that by 
the time we are ready to enjoy life, itisover. I seldom 
attend the funeral of a friend without feeling that she 
ought to have had a little more leisure here, to prepare 
her for sitting still in the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘‘ Sitting stili ?” said the mother, with that quick air of 
hers which reminds us of a bird looking up to see who 
it is that is peering into thenest. ‘‘ Would you describe 
heaven as a place of sitting still? It is not my ideal of 
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it, as I read the Revelations; and all that we know of 
heaven comes from there.”’ 

‘Infinite leisure, infinite capacity, infinite activity, 
infinite rest,”’ said father, hitherto a silent listener to our 
talk. ‘*‘ We breathe without pain or difficulty, we move 
automatically ; when in health, we carry on, in fact, a 
great many kinds of labor, during which we are con- 
scious only of rest. Soit shall be above: we will be 
about our Father's business there, and shall be as bappy 
inthe doing it as our natures will permit.” 

‘* Still,” observed Aunt Eva, ‘‘I am convinced that 
we might be much happier here if we worried less, and 
hurried less, and carried less weight on the road.” 

‘* Miss Havergal has a pretty illustration of that truth,” 
said Elsie; ‘it isin her Swiss Letters, where she tells 
about climbing up a steep ascent, when the guide in- 
sisted on relieving her of all burdens, There were one 
or two little things she thought she could carry herself, 
but they impeded her progress, and she was very glad 
to resign them to him.” 

“This letting our guide help usin our burden-bearing 
is one of the great secrets of a happy life,” said I. 
‘“You remember what Archbishop Leighton says about 
peace ? If not, you will be glad to have me repeat it.” 

‘‘Fancy,” observed Lettie, ‘‘our ever being so famil- 
iar with Leighton as to repeat a passage from his works 
off-hand! But let us hear it, please.” 

‘Tt is from his commentary on St. Peter; one of the 
hooks I keep for my quiet hours. ‘ All the peace and 
favor of the world cannot calm a troubled heart ; but 
where this peace is which Christ gives, all the trouble 
and disquiet of the world cannot disturb it.) Al) out- 
ward distress toa mind thus at peace is but as the rat- 
tling of the hail on the tiles, to him that sits within the 
house ut a sumptuous feast. A holy heart, that glad)y 
entertains grace, shall find that it and peace cannot 
dwell asunder. 

‘First, then, as an essential to happy living,” said 
father, ‘‘ you place a realized sense of dependence upon 
God.” 

‘Yes: that, joined to absolute confidence in him, a 
trust that nothing can shake, will make life blessed, 
under any pressure ; serene, no matter what its environ- 
ment. As Alice Cary sang so sweetly in her last days, 
one leaning in this way upon God must every day feel 
‘firm beneath the feet, the green immortal ground.’ ” 

‘To descend a little from your elevated plane,” was 
Aunt Eva’s remark, ‘‘I] think the next secret of happy 
home living is found in perfect courtesy. Hlow few 
families are invariably polite to each other! How much 
unnecessary candor prevails in some households—criti- 
cism as harsh asit isin bad taste, curt replies, brusque 
questionings, and interference with people’s innocent 
pleasures being the rule and not the exception! I oace 
knew a lady who used to retire to her chamber at a 
stated hour for a season of private devotion. If the 
children chanced to come to her door, with a call or a 
knock, she would exclaim, ‘Run away, my dear, this 
instant. If you disturb me now, I will certainly whip 
you! If 1 hadchildren to bring up, I should act on the 
same principle. I would say, If anybody dares to be 
impolite, I will punish him, or her.” 

Aunt Eva looked so fierce that we all laughed ; and 
mother said, ‘‘ Politeness is an affair of atmosphere and 
imitation. When I overhear wee tots at their play, 
I need no one to tell me how their mothers and sisters 
talk. If you are careful always to say ‘ please’ and ‘I 
thank you’ to achild, the child will adopt your mode. 
Example is the most potential force in education.” 

‘‘My dear,” said father, ‘‘it is ten o’clock. Let us 
have prayers, and bid each other good-night.” 


SUDDEN DEATH. 
By M. T. 

S the eye, glancing over the daily records of 
Pe is arrested by the brief phrase, ‘‘ Died 
suddenly,” how often does a little chill, akin to fear, 
fall upon some heart,! The mystery of dying, the 
strange change by which the soul escapes from the body, 
awakens in many minds an instinctive Cread. Even 
though believing that death is to them but the opening 
of the portals of heaven, some are all their lives subject 
to bondage through fear of that very opening. And 
they regard sudden death as a special calamity from 
which they pray to be delivered. 

It is not unnatural toshrink from the untimely cutting 
short of life by accident or malice, by anything that 
seems the direct act of man, even though we trust 
the overruling Hand that holds the threads of each life, 
and know that nothing happens without His knowledge. 
Andif the future looks dark because we will not trust 
our Divine Guide, death, however, it comes, must be 
surrounded with terror. 

But a quick transition, in God’s appointed way, from 
thetrials and turmoilsof this earthly state to the heaven- 
ly rest, is to be desired, not dreaded, by the Christian. 
What prospect more blessed to one who loves God, and 
longs for freedom from grief, perplexity, and sin, than 
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that the passage across the river so often called ‘‘ dark ” 
may be speedy and painless ; that we may be spared the 
fierce winds, the rough waves, the tossing to and fro, 
the long darkness, the slow shattering of our frail bark, 
before we reach the shore beyond ! 

To do one’s usual work quietly, faithfully, to-day, and 
to-morrow to be in heaven '—could a child of Jesus, 
were the choice given him, desire »nything better ’ 
Such a trapslation seems full of comfort and beauty, if 
one is always ready for the coming of the Lord.“ Me 
was not, for God took him.” 
homes. 

Yet such a blessed ending of this life is given to com 
paratively few. More often it is the purpose of Grod 
that this earthly tenement should weaken slowly, that 
by patient endurance we may be refined, and God 
glorified in us. but when he suddenly calls a child to 
himself, giving no time for special preparation or leave 
taking, no time for suffering or weary longing, the swift 
message being only, ‘‘ Lay down thy work, come up 
higher,” they mistake who think such a death a calamity. 
To be spared weeks, months, or years of pain and 
weakening powers, to be spared that helpless wasting 
so much harder than doing, may rightly be desired, if it 
be our Father's will. 

How restful the feeling that we have not to decide how 
or when we shall die—Infinite Wisdom makes that decis- 
ion! Our only concern is to be ready for our summons 
whenever it comes. Jf it be suddenly, then happy are 
we to fall the harness”—to reach our Father's 
house as by a single step, if by weary pain and trouhle- 
some infirmities we are to be purified ourselves and to 
show to others the sweet patience born of God's grace, 
blessed are we in being chosen to suffer for Christ. 

To do our life-work faithfully, resting in loving faith 
upon God, our Saviour: to live in such spiritual inti 
macy with him that we may /-or he is waiting to wel 
come us in his heaven!y kingdom—this is our privilege 
Living thus, it will mutter little whether death comes 
to-day, or years hence . suddenly, as in a twinkling of 
an eye, or with slowly approaching steps. All is well, 
for ‘‘dying is but going home.” 


describes the exchange of 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


The editor of this department will he receive questions, - 


gestions, and experiences for thie column 


Thinking, as I do, that your paper is one of the very best pub- 
lished, and that its Hints, Questions, and Experiences are gen- 
erally of real truth and value, I was really annoyed at the 
absurdity of an article under that head last week Vill vor let 
me give my “experience” % IT am a New Yorker, and have 
shopped here for twenty vearsin the “fashionable stores | 
know that there is not one of them in which a ‘clerk al- 
lowed to wrap anything in paper, however trifling: all must he 
sent to the packing counters, wuere the Gustumer seldom fol 
lows. The floor-walkersin the “fashionable stores.” however 
tyrannical they may be to elerks, are obliged themselves te snub 
mit to the tyranny of their customers, and they have to stanc 
a great deal from some who call themseives ladies. The ™ lady” 
you speak of, “being a lady,” had every means of redress: she 
vould uot have paid for the goods vet, and. if she submilted to 
have them soiled she was very silly. Atthe very worst, <he 
could have carried her silk a little way without any paper. The 
“fashionable stores” are so close together that the next one 
would have immediately supplied her with paper had she stated 
her-case. being a lady,” that is, a person of diguified, 
quiet, and eourteous manners, would have rendered it almost 
impossible that anch a thing should happen 

If such an incident fs worth printing at all (which you wil! 
allow me to doubt), it ought to be so stated ax to bring it within 
the belief of those who know the ways and en-toms of ** fashion 
abie stores." What will country people think of ns* Women, 
even with determined expressions around their mouths, will 
think our “fashionable stores” dangerous places, where they 
will be rudely treated, instead of what they are—places where 
all rndeness, even to rude women, is strictly guarded azainst. 

This isa little thing, not worth making a fuss about, but paper 
‘like life). are made up of little things, and I do not like to see 
my favorite journal disfigured by such a piece of unjust eriti 
cism. M. M.M 

There might be some opportunity for difference of opinion 
as to what are ‘‘ fashionable stores,’’ but we think our 
correspondent, ‘‘M. M. M.,” will find that in many large 
stores frequented by the ‘* better classes,”’ seme goods are 
wrapped by the selling clerk: and we are also sure, from 
personal experience, that the “ floor-walkers ’’? do sometimes 
so far forget their duty as to behave imperiously, if not 
positively insultingly, tounknown customers. I=fsuch treat- 
ment were reported, it would undoubtedly be reprimauded, 
but ladies of gentle mien, of timid nature, often prefer to 
leave such a wrong unredresred rather than to complain, 
and proper supervision on the part of. proprietors wi!l 
not long leave such a clerk in a well-ordered store. We 
have been familiar with New York shops tor more than 
twenty five years, and can cheerfnlly bear testimony to 
much consideration and courtesy in them, but we must also 
reaffirm that there is still room for improvement, and there 
are some employees who need very decided reproof. 

In one very fashionable store, a lady was sauntering along 
seeking to find some goods whioh would combine well with 
a sample she carried in her hand, which was a heavy 
piece of cloth. A clerk stepped up to ber side.ina very 
offensive manner, and said : 

** You won't find amatch tothat here.” 

‘*] do not look for a match, but for something to com- 
bine with it,”’ was the reply. 

Well, it’s no use to disturb these goods; they are im 
ported goods : the domestic goods are turther down.”’ 
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The lady, indignant at the manner which indicated that 
she could not appreciate better fabrics, replied : 

“ But are not these of good quality? I have no objection 
to imported fabrics if they are good enough.’’ 

Had she not been familiar with the store, and therefore 
known this clerk to be an exception, she would not soon 
have re-entered it. 


Wednesday evening two friends of mine and myself were 
on our way to prayer-meeting. At one spot our car passed 
through a great crowd. Looking out to see the cause of It, 
we saw that some storekeeper had had his store turned out 
in the street, and on the pavement. Passers-by paused to 
“Jonk or.’ until a dense crowd was the consequence. In 
the midst of this, some hoys were skirmishing, as usual, and 
one must hare “grabbed ’’ something from the heap, for a 
policeman canght him by the collar, and started off with 
him. That was allright. We had ro fault to find with 
that. The man was doing his duty. But when the young- 
ster, frightened, dodged, and started torun, the policeman 
strveek him heavily with his club, while the boy, crying, 
started up the avenue on a run, the entire crowd following 
fast after him. Was /fhatright®? Was the man doing his 
duty tien? Could he not have caught him just as easily 
without clubbing him—a little youngster whom he could have 
hilled with one blow of his fist? Thieves ought to be pun- 
ished alwave, but not killed from sheer brutality. If this 
were the only case, it might be overlooked, but there are 
such cases every day, untilit is quite the thing for one to 
expect to be clubbed or walked off to the station-house by 
one of these ‘‘ protectors of the peace’”’ if he but looks at 
or accidentally brushes against him. 

By al! means give us faithfulness to dacy, but not brutal- 
ity. J. 

I know that, not being one of your subscribers, I have no right 
toeneroach upon your time by asking for information upon any 
subject; but aleo knowing your willingness to help those who 
are strugyling, I take the liberty to write you, asking if you will 
he so kind as to tell me where I could find any information with 
regard to the silk-worm culture. As I am thinking of looking 
in that direction, anything pertaining to that culture would be 
thankfully and gratefully received. M. H. 

Our desire to help is not limited by onr subscription list, 
although our subscribers must have paramount attention. 
Yon ean find all that is necessary to help you in respect to 
silk culture by addressing ‘‘ The Women’s Silk Culture As- 
asnciation,’’ 8. W. corner Juniper and Chestnnt Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Like asa father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.”’’ ‘‘ As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so will I comfort you.”’ 

Even among members of Christian families, there are 
some to whom these verses seem like mockery. for their 
father never pities them. and their mother never comforts 
them. They might as well beat their poor heads against an 
adamantine rock as to appeal to their father for sympathy; 
and if t‘ey tell their troubles to their mother, she only gives 
them an irritating answer. But thereis one verse left for 
them: ‘‘ When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.’’ Let this be their consolation. 

THINKER. 


In reply to your inquiry fo the name of some book of 
rudiments of the Kindergarten system, I would advise the 
nse of ‘“* The Paradise of Children,’? a mann 1 for self- 
instruction in Friedrich Froebel’s educational principles: 
and a practical ‘‘Guide to Kindergartners,’’ by Edward 
Wiebe, published by Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, 


Maes. Mrs. 8. C. 


Your inquirer, ‘‘D. Van L.,’’ might send to Elihu Marsh, 
North Hatfield, Mass. (this is the one to whom reference 
s made), orto American Manufacturing Company, Waynes- 
boro’, Franklin Co., Penn., or to Vermont Farm Machine 
Company, B-llows Falls, Vt., with regard to fruit-driers. 

F. S. D. 


If ‘*Subecriber’’ will send to the American Tract Soviety 
150 Nassen &t-eet, New York, for a leaflet, Light in Dark- 
ness,’ she w.ll receive the whole of the poem commencing, 
‘Ry metime, when all life’s lessons have been learred,”’ etc. 

E. W. 8. 


The lines beginning, ‘‘S>metime, when all life’s leseons 
have been learned,’’ may be found in Mrs. May Riley Smith’s 
published poems. The name of the volume is ‘“‘ A Bunch 
of Gentians,’’ or something approximate. A. &. B. 


Where can the following lines be found: 


*B antiful clouds in the quiet sky, 
Whence come ye, floating so proudly by?’ 

Can you inform me. an interested reader of The Christian 
Tnion, where I can procure a copy of ** My Early Days"? Proh- 
ably the work is out of print. It is a story written by a distin- 
guished astronomer. who was a ‘“‘ martyr tothe headache” Te 
was born in Jreland.and his father was a humble minister.a 
Protestant. An Irish baronet and his wide-awake son flonr- 
ished in the story The latter was drowned. having led the 
clergyman’s son to disobey the orders of his father by going 
out a-rowing. It is a beautiful story, and I would give much to 
become the owner of the volume. as I was once. It disappeared 
years ago. and I cannot tell where it is gone. W. K. B. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me where the following qnota- 
tion is to be found’ I meet with it in Canon Farrar’s “ Early 
Days of ¢ hristianity.” 

** Careless seems the Great Avenger: History's pages but record 

One death grapple inthe darkness ‘twixt false systems and 

the Word: 

Truth forever on the ecaffold,.wrong forever on the throne. 

Yet that scaffold eways the future, and behind the dim un- 


known 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 


— — 


©ur Youna Forks. 


A PENITENT BOY. 


OU would have felt sorry for him if you had seen 
him as he wandered into the police headquarters 
last week. He was dirty, tired, hungry, and miserable, 
and it was all his own fault. He had run away from 
home; he lived in San Francisco, which you know is 
on the Pacific Coast; and this thirteen-yearold Emil 
had left his bright, sunny, comfortable home last June, 
to do—what do youthink ? Fight Indians ! And he had 
not seen one in all his travels. He had no money when 
he left home, but he stole a ride on a train to Omaha, 
which he reached very hungry and very tired ; from 
there he begged his way to Chicago, walking nearly 
the entire distance ; now and then train hands allowed 
hin to ride free. He begged a ride in the cars from 
Chicago to Cincinnati, where he hoped to find an older 
brother, but he did not find him. After working about 
the city for a few days, he again began begging his way 
and stealing rides on the railroad trains, and last Friday 
he reached New York. He wandered about the city all 
day, without anything to eat, and late at night came to 
the police station completely worn out, and begging to 
be sent home. You see, Emil was one of those smart 
little boys who thought he knew a great deal better 
than his father and mother what it was best for him to 
do ; he thought himself a very much abused boy because 
he was not allowed to follow every inclination. But 
this journey has taught him a lesson, and when he 
received word that he was to be sent back he was a 
happy and thankful boy, and says that when he reaches 
home he will show his father and mother how sorry he 
is for the anxiety and trouble he has caused them these 
last months. 


A HEROIC LITTLE LIFE. 
A TRUE SKETCH. 
By D. 8. K. 


N a large city not far from New York there recently 
died a boy in his thirteenth year. There were few 
at the funeral, as the death was sudden ; the ceremony 
was unpretentious, the burial-place isolated ; yet there 
was laid quietly to rest one, though a boy in years, in 
thought and act and heroism a man, and those to whom 
he was dear realized they were losing one painfully to 
be missed from the home he had left. 

It frequently happens that a boy of tender years is 
called upon to be the chief stay and support of a father- 
less household, but rarely that the one so chosen assumes 
the burden cheerfully, with unfailing confidence and 
untiring devotion bravely forming and executing expe- 
dient after expedient to assist those he loves and keep 
the wolf from the door. In the following sketch will be 
seen how such a one acted his noble part. 

Willie Johnson’s father died in September, 1881, 
leaving a wife and eight children, with scarcely any 
means of support. Willie was then a few months more 
than nine years old, and was sickly from the effects of 
a feverin infancy. Nevertheless, in spite of his youth 
and ill health, as the older children were unsuccessful 
in getting much work, Willie immediately took upon 
his shoulders the responsibility of supporting the family, 
as if commissioned at his father’s death. This sacred 
duty he faithfully performed till his own death relieved 
him from its cares. And some of his experiences and 
acts during the three years of his unflagging labor de- 
serve chronicling, for from them may be drawn lessons 
of courage, devotion, and sacrifice worthy the imitation 
of all. whether high or low in life’s scale. : 

When very young he began to sing, and his voice 
proved to be one of those rare but sweetest of all voices 
~—a boy’s soprano. Even when only three years old 
the children in the street would coax him to sing by 
promises of marbles and knickknacks, and passers by 
would give him pennies for the pleasure and amuse- 
ment he afforded. He was so young, and did this so 
much, that he was forbidden to do so. A little later he 
would accompany his father to different places and on 
excursions, and always, after singing his little songs 
from a table or chair, he would carry home a dollar or 
more which had been collected for his benefit. Thus 
before the death of his father he had picked up money 
on many occasions, and had grown t be a great favorite 
in his small circle. But when that sad event occurred, 
the surprising character and energy of the boy came to 
the surface. The mother and children at home, with 
no one now to provide for them. seemed to inspire him 
with the single and noble aim of devoting his life to 
them. Being incapacitated for hard bodily work, he 
set about his labor of love by first preparing songs, in- 
tending to make use of the voice which secms to have 
been specially given him. Although never taught a 
single thing about music, he quickly learned many 
pieces, and soon had thirty songs in his repertoire. At 
this time he was not ten years of age. His musical per- 
ception was wonderfully keen, as the rendition of his 


that he could repeat the words and music of any song 
heard but once. In his little trunk where he kept his 
boyish treasures—fancy cards, scrap book pictures, 
programmes, and the like—are several poems cut from 
newspapers, to be set to songs the words of which he 
did not Jike. His pieces were mostly the comic and 
pathetic ones of the day. 

_ The Fall after he was nine he began his career before 
the public by singing at Sunday-school concerts, church 
entertainments, and different lodge meetings. He soon 
found his way into dramatic companies and larger con 
certs, and ‘‘ Master Willie Johnson, the Boy Singer,” 
was always a welcome attraction. In this way he 
earned considerabie money as the months went by, and 
was continually devising new ways of ‘‘ helping out” 
by his voice. 

From his appearance on the stage one would form a 
very just opinion of him. He would step out before an 
audience with the dignity of a man of fifty, and per 
form his part-with the avcuracy and vigor natural to 
one so brave and resolute. He enunciated his words 
clearly, which many older singers do not do, and 
sang with taste and expression. Ele was also an expert 
whistler. His large, expressive, dark eyes, gleaming all 
the more brightly for his peculiarly white complexion, 
would never quail, be the audience one thousand or 
fifty. He wasa man at his duty, and seemed tu teke 
pride in it. Though small in body, in energy and pluck 
he was superior to many of larger stature; and it was 
this frankness and determination of character, accom 
panied by winning ways, which made the entrance into 
the heartsand good-will of others easy wherever he went, 
who were the more attracted as they learned his story, 
and the more ready to assist him. Several times he 
was offered large salaries to travel, and also urged to 
study, free of expense, at conse-vatories of music ; but 
he could never be persuaded to leave home for any 
length of time. Had he liv'd undoubtedly he would 
some day have made his mark as a professional singer. 

One incident in his career as a singer is worthy of 
mention, because it shows the dilliculties he often braved, 
and the undauntel courage he had. He made an en- 
gagement to travel throughout the State for eleven weeks 
with a temperance lecturer, at a salary of eight dollars a 
week and his expenses. So contemptible was the man 
who engaged him that Willie never received but four 
teen dollars of his money, and, besides, defrayed his own 
expenses from the gifts of the admirers he made. His 
manager even took from him, on the pretense of bor. 
rowing it, most of the additional money he obtained 
after an evening's performance. But this did not seem 
to dishearten the little fellow. Through the aid of 
friends, and by extra work, it was not long before he 
surprised his mother with a present of ninety-five dol- 
lars, thus more than replacing his lov-s. Tle was always 
bringing something to replenish the family purse, espe- 
cially when on the point of becominy empty. Pam 
phlets, cook- books, time-tables, and many little things he 
was constantly putting away in his treasure-trunk, for, 
as he would say, ‘‘ They may be useful sometime.” 

Nor was his singing his only occupation. He always 
had some new plan in mind for uvoccupied days, and 
awaited its success with anxious eagerness. Here are 
several of them. He sat for his pictures, and found a 
ready sale among those who admired his singing and 
character. Then, in the spare moments at home, he 
would make different kinds of rick-rack to fill orders. 
One order for four yards was nearly completed when 
he was taken sick, and is now in his trunk as he left it. 
There, too, is a list of orders for visiting cards, for which 
he was an agent for parties in another city. His busi 
ness sagacity is shown in the way he brought a dilatory 
firm totime. He had sent a large list of orders, but the 
premiums therefor were not forthcoming, so he wrote 
a letter saying, ‘“‘If you-send my premiums [I will send 
you more orders. If you don’t, I'll work for some cne 
else.” He had obtained the terms of several other com. 
panies to see which would be the most profitable, and 
keenly made use of itin his emergency. The next mail 
brought the premiums (writing paper, pencfls, etc.). 
which he converted into ready money. 

Some one had promised to get him a pony this Fal), 
so he could do errands and carry papers. He had a 
large pile of dried grass in a corner of the yard for the 
pony to eat. He gave children one cent a bushel for 
all they might pull from the roadside. | 

He was never sent to school, but was able to read, 
write, and figure better than his brothers and sisters _ 
with their several years’ teaching. As his sister said, 
‘‘ Willie could read a newspaper better than me, and 
I’ve been to scheol seven years.” He attended Sunday- 
school when he was able, and enjoyed reading the books 
and papers he got there. 

On the fourth of last July, Willie was taken down 
with a disease he had suffered from two years ago-- 
dropsy. Developed and increased by his untiring work, 
it proved too severe for him to bear. Throughout his 
illness of six weeks he continually had in his thoughts 
what he would do when he recovered. He would ask 
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his sister Clara to do this or that for him, saying, 
‘When I am better I will take you to Glen Island 
with me.” And when wants would come which he was 
powerless to relieve, he used to say, in his customary 
courageous voice, ‘‘If I wasn’t sick I'd get it for you, 
mother; I will when I am well, so don’t worry.” 
Adversity seemed to have no effect upon his spirits or 
expectations. 

Two weeks before he died, his mother said to him, 
oneevening, ‘‘If it is God Almighty’s will to take you, 
it will be better than for you to be suffering here.” 
‘But, like papa,” he answered, ‘‘I think of you, 
mother, and the rest of them.”” One evening he asked 
his sister Clara, who was fanning him, to shut the door. 

‘‘ What for, Willie ?” asked his mother. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t know you were here, mother ; it’s no 
matter.” 

‘‘But what did you want 

“7 wanted it shut for a minute; I wanted to pray.” 

The thirteenth of August this heroic little fellow died. 
The burial had to be intrusted to friends entirely, and 
took place early the next morning. It was hastened by 
necessity, and thus many who willingly would have 
lightened the burden of the sorrowing house knew noth- 
ing of it till it was over. But kindness can still be 
shown to the family from which a mysterious Providence 
has a second time taken away the chief support. 

His warm disposition, his cheerfulness and courage 
amid adversity and want, his life of sacrifice, his faith- 
fulness, even to death, in behalf of those he loved, made 
Willie Johnson one of the jewels of earth too precious 
to belongungathered. And as hesang, the night before 
his death, ‘‘ I hear the old, familiar voices,” perhaps his 
ears were being attuned to the heavenly music ; and 
to-day, his labor ended, his sacrifice complete, his re- 
ward attained, who can doubt but that his voice is heard 
mingling with the choirs arcund the great white throne, 
where trouble or toiling is never known ?” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
X A J UAT dreadful things are told of misers! how 
horrible the pictures made of them, in dark 
places, clothed in rags, with yellowed skin drawn over 
their bones, and on their faces no look of human kind- 
ness, but all the lines of distrust and hate and greed ; 
with eyes dull except for the gleam brought into them 
hy the sight of their treasures! There is not one of you 
who would not ery, Save me from becoming such a 
wretch! We have come to use the word miscr to mean 
any one who hoards gold, who tries to accumulate 
money ; but according to the dictionary, a miser is one 
who, while having money, is in constant dread of poverty. 
But I have been thinking lately whether that ugly word 
miser, in the sense it is ordinarily used, does not belong 
to some others than those who gather-money. If that 
is not the word to apply to them, tell me what is the 
word. If aman who gets gold, and hides it away where 
it neither buys anything for him nor for any one else, 
is amiser, why is not a child who wants all the toys he 
sees, who keeps all he gets, though he cannot play with 
them, and is careful no other child shall] get anything if 
he can help it, also a miser ? 

Almost all girls and boys have at some time in their 
youth a passion for “collecting.” It may be cards, or 
postage stamps, or minerals, or birds’ eggs. And in many 
cases it is the means of much good. Geography, history, 
science, nature, are studied to good advantage by 
means of this fondness for ‘‘ collecting ;” but be careful, 
you that are dsing it now, that you are not getting near 
the ‘“‘miser” line. The moment you cease to think of 
the geod to be done with what you get, you are in danger. 

There aie students who study for no other purpose 
than to gather, gather, gather, for their own love of 
possession ; there are travelers who roam the world only 
to fill themselves with the pictures, just as women some- 
times fill a drawing room with beautiful things and 
then keep it shut. 

Now, I understand that those of us who profess to be 
Christians are bound to consider first, in anything we 
do and in anything we get, What use shall we make 
of this thing, how shall we do this act, for the good of 
others ? You ask meif we are to do nothing for our- 
selves; yes, certainly, but only that we may be better 
fitted fordoing good. Youare no better than the miser 
if you are gathering fac‘s or fancies, thoughts or pos- 
sessions, for the sake of having them. School, travel, 
home, are all to be consecrated to a purpose, and that 
purpose making, just so far as is possible, the world 
better, more like heaven. 

It has interested me very much in these last weeks of 
political discussion to hear some of my older nephews 
speak so earnestly of their duty in regard to their vote. 
They feel that they are under sacred obligations to use 
their vote for the highest good of the country, and they 
have been anxiously inquiring in what way they should 
use it at the coming election. I hope among the nieces, 
some of whom have rare opportunities of study, of travel, 
there is the same serious inquiry: What vse shall I 
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make of my ? how shall I of the 
greatest good to my companions, to myrace? Families 
should help one another to this end. There is a great 
deal of family devotion which is really another form of 
selfishness ; and only as they strengthen one another to 
an unselfish life, as regards the outside world, are they 
doing what they ought. I think there is a great mis- 
understanding of the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.” Usually, I think, 
people take it to mean anything that Aappens into thy 
hand. Findeth isthe word, and means, I think, seeking. 
We are to seek for something to do. 
Tin Cur, Colo , September 11. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read in The Christian Union about the boys camping, and 
want to tell you about our trip to the Tomichi hot springs. They 
are twenty-five mi‘es from here. My brother took us over in a 
wagon—a young lady friend, my sister Flora, and myself—and 
left us there three weeks. We took a tent, but succeeded in 
getting a cabin twelve feet from a boiling spring. In one room 
was an old-fashioned fireplace, in which we burned logs, Indian 
fashion. In the other room we put up our sheet-iron camping- 
stove : we cooked some in the springs—tea, coffee, etc. If we 
wished boiled potatoes for breakfast, we put them in at night, 
just before retiring. It takes twenty-five minutes to boil eggs 
hard, and two days andanight to boil a ham. There were people 
living in tents all about us, and many coming and going at the 
hotel allthe time. We went into the plunge bath every day: it 
is sixty feet long, twenty wide, and three feet of water (natural 
heat) flowing constantly in one end and out the other; until you 
become accustomed to it. it is almost too hot to bear. Some 
take three baths a day. It cures or helps almost everything; is 
especially good for rheumatism. If any one has a cold, one bath 
will cure them. One gentleman in the cabin next to us had been 
ill twelve years, and could not walk a block when he arrived at 
the springs; at the end of three weeks he could walk eight miles 
over the mountains, hunting. There are rabbits and grouse all 
over the hills, and a deer was seen near by while we were there. 
My sister is fond of hunting ; she will send you a wing of a yel- 
low-hammer she killed ; we ate him for supper. There is good 
trout-fishing within six miles. The climate is delightful : so cool 
that we needed a fire most of the time. The altitude is 9,000 feet ; 
the scenery lovely, with mountains a mile away. We went out 
nearly every morning and picked a pail of red raspberries, 
which grow in the rocks and burnt timber. When my brother 
Ed came after us, we decided to return home the long way 
around, to avoid crossing two ranges. We were obliged to cross 
one, and it was hard for the horses, as we had nearly a thousand 
pounds. We left the springs at five inthe afternoon, expecting 
to camp in a cabin, which we were told was only seven miles off, 
but we lost our way, darkness came on, and we could not pitch 
our tent, as there was no wood or timber for tent-poles or camp 
fire, only wet sage brush, as it had been raining. Wedrove on 
and on; finally we saw a light, and stopped at the house, which 
was on aranch, where they took us in for the night; we found 
them delightful, cultivated people—Southerners They were very 
kind to us, giving us all the cream and Dutch cheese we wanted. 
I assure You the fireplace looked attractive indeed, as we were 
quite cold. They were just cutting hay, and had six thousand 
dollars’ worth for sale. They raise almost everything, at an alti- 
tude of seven thousand feet. 

Next morning we drove on, and, oh! how lovely after the 
rain! The clouds hung low on the mountains, some almost to 
the ground, and the view before us was grand beyond descrip- 
tion. We passed ranch after ranch, stopping to fish and buy 
fresh butter and drink milk. Night found us at Ohio City ; here 
we camped for two nights. In one afternoon we picked over a 
bushel of raspberries. The wildfloWers I saved for you were lost. 
The morning we started, the horses could not be found for hours, 
sO we were very late; when we reached the foot of the range it 
was dark, and. the moon was hid by the high peaks that rose on 
e ch side of us. We had eight miles to climb, so the horses had 
to rest very often. I was on horseback. When we reached the 
top the moon was gone, and we were enveloped in clouds ; and 
now came the frightful part of our ride—down hill, five miles, on 
a narrow mountain road, that only those who have seen such 
places in Colorado can appreciate. We drove very slowly, for if 
the horses went a few inches to the left we would go down thou- 
sands of feet. Wearrived home at midnight, nearly frozen, or at 
least very cold. The snow is nearly melted from the mountains 
here. We go strawberrying every week, and see fresh bear. 
tracks in the patch. Some of tle ladies have picked over one 
hundred quarts this summer ; we shall have them till they freeze. 
They are quite large for wild berries. We pick them over as we 
gatherthem. I could write so much, but I fear I have written 
too long now. I did not thunk you for my Christmas card, which 
I feel sure you sent as before, but the mails are so flooded at 
Christ mas-time that we lost several packages, so I did not receive 
the eard. Did you ever see a Burrow shoe? I will send one to 
Rex, if he would like it. Your loving friend, LILuiE S. 


Your account of your excursion is very interesting. 
I should like to see those wild regions. Thank you 
very much for the flowers and the wing. The wing is 


‘beautiful, and most of the flowers quite new to me, and 


very lovely. Rex does not even Know whats “ Bur- 
row shoe” is, and would be very glad to see one. It is 
hard to believe that the hot springs can really do 
cooking. 


CHESTER, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have not written, for mamma wanted me to wait until I could 
write with all the capitals and the little letters. I would like to 
always be your nephew. Last Sunday night there was a fire up 


on the Providence road. We have a baby sister three months 


old, named Jernie. I am seven years old now. 


Good-by from FRED. 
That is a very good letter for a first one. I shall look 
for more. Tell me how baby Jennie grows, and whether 
she learns to trust and love you because you are so 
gentle and take such good care of her, or whether—but 
I don’t like even to speak of it—whether she is a little 
afraid of you because you are rough and a tease. 


MANCHESTER, Conn., September 12, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I have read some of your recert letters from the little children 
in The Christian Union. 
Mv name is Dolly, and! am thirteen years old, I goto the 


pasture and catch the mules almost every day. Thetr names 
are Magand Nell. Thereis not anybody that can catch them 
except me. 

I mow the lawns every week, and I like it very much. I don't 
go to school now because I have so much housework to do, for 
mamma has gone to take care of my sick sister 

We have two eats. Every morning and night they go to meet 
my brother when he comes with the milk, and follow him fill he 
gives them their supper. 

I think I must say good-by. 

Dear Aunt Patience, will you write to me? I want to know if 
I can be one of your little correspondents. 

Yours truly, P. 


Do you live near the great silk mills? I went once 
all the way from New York, hoping to see the mills, but 
I could not go inside. That was long ago. Perhaps 
you live near a paper mill. I once was there, and I 
shall never cease to wonder at the beautiful work I saw 
one machine do. I am very glad to have you fora 
niece. Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


The editor of this column is glad to receive contributions 
to it, but in order that they shall be of use a few simple 
rules must be observed. 

1. They must be written distinctly ; especially is this rule 
important inthe case of ‘‘anagrams,”’ ‘‘ ni,’* and like puzzles, 
where each letter must be read by itself, unassociated with 
its companions. 

2. Each puzzle should be written on a separate piece of 
paper (of course on but one side), with the answer attached. 

5. The last thing before mailing, carefully read over the 
manuscript. Haste in writing, inaccuracy in copying, often 
cause ludicrous mistakes. (ne of the best of our contribn- 
tors recently wrote “ beanuts ’’ for peannts. 

POETICAL PI 
Thing si het emit orf ster: 
Who steen, enwh bloars octes, 
To thager undor na ghinac bearts 
Het tucrain of sporee.”’ 4. D. P. 


HOLLOW WoORD-SQUARE. 


Upper line: 1. A dweller. 2 A tisu.--Middle: 1. An idler 
2. A litttle tower.—Bottom: 1. A great commotion. 2. A little 
table. -Down, left: 1. Stretched. 2. An oppressor.—Middle 
1. Asmall drum. 2. Attire.—Right: 1. Prosperity. 2. A little 
bird. 

All of the words begin and end with the same letter. A. D. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE 

Our story to-day is about a girl named a mountain in Spain, 
and her brother, a mountain in Scotland. Their a part of the 
name of a country in Asia, had long been a smal! sea in Asia. 
He was killed while off on a river in Prussia, and his body had 
become a small sea in Russia before it was found. The mother. 
who did not wish the care of her children, asked her brother, 
river in Australia, if he would not become isiands in 
Oceanica to his city in France and nephew. He consented, and 
their mother, being rathera river in Russia woman, said: ** 1 am 
glad to say, cape atthe extremity of Greenland, to both of them. 
The girl was well enough, but the boy was a cityin Austria 
I shall start for capital of United States next week."’ The 
time for her to go drew near, and Kate said: “A city in the 
south of France’: jet us see her off... Kate gave her mother a 
present of a gold oneof a group of islands onthe Connecticut 
coast. a bottle of city in Prussia, and city in Kansas, town in 
Hindoostan shawl. Ben was too heedless to think of sucb 
things as presents, but ran all over the steamer, capital of China 
everywhere, until one of the officers, becoming impitient, threw 
a melon, river in Holland, at him, and cailed out : *“* Young man, 
cape on the North Carolina coast where you go!" It was now 
time for the steamer to start, so the children went home. Kate 
became very islands in Oceanica with her guardian, who bought 
her a piano with islands on the eastern coast of Nicaragua. She 
was very fond of school, and would spend hours at a small 
river in Africa, city in Pennsylvania her mountains in Africa, 
and trying to understand her bay in Australia. Sne became 
in time a great small island near Newfoundland, and river 
in England. The boy, who had very little river in Montana 
Territory, said he preferred thecity in Mississippi to go 
where he pleased. He said to his uncle: “ Valley in Cali 
fornia, I stand in the cape on the North Carolina coast of your 
cape of Scotland.”” Nothing but cape of Washington Territory 
could influence him. His swamp in Virginia, sea near China 
face, and point on the Connecticut coast, were frequently seen 
roaming through a point on the Connecticut coast in search of a 
new variety of river in Russia. He finally disappeared, and no 
bay in Scotland of him was ever found. ANNIE H. L. 

WORD PROGRESSION. 

An abbreviation; a Hebrew measure: a grain: an English 
abbreviation; a horn; a geographical abbreviation; the top: 
confusion ; a geographicai abbreviation ; an article: a genua of 
ZT Asses. 
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Anagrams. Gladden, George Pentecost, Mark Hopkins. 
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Numerical Enigma.—A grain of produce ts worth a pound of ereft. 
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SUNDAY EIFTERNOON. 
DAVID'S CHARGE TO SOLOMON.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
* Other men labored : and ye are entered into their labors.’—. 
John iv, 38. 
AVID had done a great and good work. He had 
D fought the enemies which surrounded Israel on 
every side, and had subdued them. Ile had organized 
an army out of the militia, which before his time had 
been little better than a fighting mob, without orgauiza 
tion, leadership, or permanency. He had organized a 
Temple service, with its priesthood, its choir, its literati, 
including the historians and poets of the kingdom. Ile 
had written psalms which have served as the language 
of the deepest religious emotion of the church ever 
since. Ilis reign had been long and stormy, but victo- 
rious. He was about to die; and as almost the last act 
of his life, he selected his successor, and established 
him upon his throne. {in doing this, he gave him the 
charge which constitutes the lesson selected for our 
study to-day. I shall leave the student to search that 
charge and apply its detailed instructions for himese'f ; 
I content myself with pointing out the great funda 
mental lesson which underlics and is involved in it. 
The father was not content that the son should simply 
enjoy the fruits of his own toil. He did not give him 
his own work to do over again. He did not exhort him 
to perfect the military or civil organization; to write 
psxslms; or to carry on war against the Moabites, the 
Edemites, or the Philistines. The inheritance which he 
bequeathed to him was an inheritance of work ; but it 
was new work: work which David had not done and 
conld not do, because the time was not ripe for it. 
David had labored: Solomon was to enter into his 
labors, and carry them on, but in new forms, and in 
solving new problems. The House which David could 
not build Solomon was to build. He was to honor his 
father by doing the work which belonged to his own 
generation. The lesson, then, which I gather from this 
Scripture is this: Every generation has its own work ; 
no generation may rest on the labors or achievements 
Every age is, in the providence of 
David's 


which preceded it. 
God, a preparation for the age which follows. 
work as warrior, statesman, and poet was preparatory 
for Solomon's asa Temple-builder. That Temple could 
not be built till David had prepared for it by giving the 
kingdom rest from feuds within and foes without. 
Christ never preached the Gospel beyond the bounds of 
Palestine. But by his preaching of it there he prepared 
the way for Paul, who best imitated his Master's exam. 
ple. not by doing over again his Master's work, but by 
carrying that same Gospel into Greece and Rome. This 
is the truth. Let me make two applications of it—one 
in the realm of action, the other in the realm of thought 

1. The first pilgrims to these shores had a duty laid 
upon them of laying here, broad and deep, in Christian 
life and Christian institutions, the foundation of a future 
Republic, whose birth they did not even dream of. 
Their children proved themselves worthy sons of such 
fathers by disowning the loyalty which was their 
fathers’ boast, throwing off allegiance to the mother 
country, and winning, by pluck and perseverance, inde. 
pendence. Their children found themselves in posses- 
sion of «a land half slave, half free, and proved their in- 
heritance of the fidelity and courage of their ancestors by 
fighting through a four years’ war to preserve the Union 
which their fathers founded, and to abolish the slavery 
which their fathers permitted. This work has all been 
done. Our duty is not to do it over again. It is not to 
lay anew the foundations which the colonists laid, nor 
to fight again with a foreign foe the battle which the 
Revolutionary sires fought, nor to bind ourselves to- 
gether again to put down secession, or emancipate or 
enfranchise the slave ; still less to constitute ourselves 
a choir to sing pwans to their achievernents. We are 
not to fight battles already fought, nor to win victories 
already won. We can imitate our fathers only bs 
looking forward with the sam--prescience which they 
exercised, and meeting our problems of to-day and to 
morrow with the same spirit of courage, self-sacrifice 
self-abnegation, with which they met theirs. Other 
men have laborel:; we are to enter into their labors 
Time is too short to be spent in singing Te Deums over 
victories Which previous generations have won. We 
are neither to imagine that we can sit down and enjov 
the fruits of their Jabor without labor ourselves, nor 
that we can prove ourseives heroes by fighting in sham 
battles the conflicts which they fought in real ones. 
What shall we do to purify our government from the 
corruption which threatens to eat out its life? what to 
secure education to the thirty-three per cent. of voters 
inthe South who cannot read or write ? what to lift 
off the black cloud of Mormonism which overspreads 
the great Southwest ’ what to protect honest industry 

International Sunday-Schvol Lesson fur October 12, 
i Chron. xxil., 6-19. 


from the oppression of capital on the one hand and the 
greed of restless and anarchic populations on the other ? 
How shall we, how can we, successfully repress the 
liquor traffic, which corrupts government, destroys 
home, degrades character, impoverishes whole popula- 
tions ; or how lift them above its contaminating and 
destruetive influences? how protect the home from 
that license of which one fruit is a free divorce ?—these, 
and such as these, are the questions of to-day and _to- 
morrow. In solving these, and such as these, the Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Madison, and Monroe, the Lincoln, 
Chase, Seward, and Sumner of the future is to do his 
service and win his reputation. David's reign and work 
are over; let Solomon put his energy and thought to 
his own work. 

2. This is as true in the realm of thought as in the 
realm of action. Our religious problems are the 
problems of to-day, not of yesterday. We shall never 
make any progress in God’s school by copving on our 
slates the problems which our fathers did, looking in 
history to see their answers, and writing those down. 
It is not answers, itis work, God wants of us. An old 
sermon is never a good sermon ; an old theology is never 
a good theology. It may be true; but it is not the 
truth which this age needs. Truth, like the manna of 
old time, must be gathered fresh every morning. If it 
is left till it becomes stale, it becomes inodorous: We 
are not to do Luther’s or Calvin’s or Finney’s work over 
again; therefore we are not to think their thoughts over 
avain, or use their words overagain. Ritualism is more 
legitimate in worship than in instruction. There ought. 
indeed, to be no dire conflict between the old sermon and 
the new, between the old theology and the new. The 
new ought to be built out of the old, as Solomon’s 
temple was builtout of the materials that David gathered; 
it ought to grow out of the old, as the new wood grows 
out of the old vine. He who cuts his vine down to the 
roots fur a new planting every spring will never get a 
grape ; neither will he who never prunes the vine, and 
never permits new wood. The objections of infidelity 
are not the same as those of fifty years ago ; therefore 
ihe answers cannot be the same. The sins are not the 
stine . therefore the rebukes cannot be the same. There 
are Some ministers who accomplish nothing despite good 
cannon and good ammunition; for they fire all their 
shot at a fort long since abandoned by the enemy. The 
counsel which every religious teacher should give him- 
self is that which Grant gave to Sheridan: ‘‘ Push 
things ;” and, you observe, he who pushes things keeps 
moving. The Luther, the Calvin, the Finney of our 
day must render his service and win his reputation, not 
by repeating what they said, but by studying our re- 
ligious needs as they studied theirs, and meeting the 
issues of our time with the courage with which they 
met the issues of their time. 

‘*The Lord be with thee; the Lord give thee wisdom 
and understanding : be strong, and of good courage :; 
dread not, nor be discouraged.” 


SAVONAROLA.—A.D. 1452-1498.’ 
By THE Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D. 


HE drama of history presents us with no scenes 
more fascinating in their splendor, or more im- 
pressive in their tragedy, than those which the fifteent!: 
century saw enacted in Italy. Private magnificence 
reached its zenith, and common wretchedness sunk to 
its nadir. Art achieved its most brilliant triumphs, and 
religion fell into its most drear formalisms. Govern 
ment, nominally republican, was the plaything of 
strong-handed and unprincipled adventurers, who were 
rich or mighty or cunning enough to control the nerve. 
less popular will. Learning among the clergy meant 
dabbling in scholasticism ; among the higher or wealth- 
ier laity, some slight acquaintance with pagan writers, 
and a love for classic antiquities ; among the common 
people there was little or none. It is almost enough, in 
order to describe the moral and social life of the century, 
tosay that it was theage of the Medici at Florence, and 
of the Borgias at Rome; an age of culture wedded to 
corruption ; an age whose external garb was elegance, 
whose inmost heart was moral rottenness ; an age whose 
only grand enthusiams were for art and vice ; all other 
enthusiams were accounted vulgar and had died out. 
Patriotism and religion, at least, if not dead, were con. 
toxe. The one needed a Judas Maccab:eus, the othera 
John the Baptist. 

The reformatory movement which we contemplate in 
the life of Savonarola, which is nearly coincident with 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, stands by itself. 
He seemed to crash into the world’s history suddenly, 
and from some far-off space, and to leave it as suddenly 
and mystenously, like a comet in a hyperbolic orbit, 
which once invades the circles of the solar system ; 
never seen before, to be never seen again. He was like 
the prophet Jonah at Nineveh : astern and fiery preacher 
of righteousness, accomplishing an immediate work, and 


‘From advance sheets of “Some Bereting of Yerterday.” 
(Boughton, Mifflin & Co.) 


then both the preacher and his work passing out of 
history. 

Girolamo Savonarola, though identified with Florence, 
was not a Florentine. Ife was born at Ferrara, of an 
honorable family, September 21,1452. His grandfather 
was a learned physician of considerable renown, who 
had been called to the court of that State by his sover- 
eign, Who was a patron of learning, and delighted to 
surround himself by men of art and letters. It was in- 
tended by his family that Girolamo should follow the 
profession of his grandfather, and maintain the tradi- 
tions and local relations of his house, and the work of 
his education proceeded in accordance with this intent. 
But, as it has turned out in so many instances, the lines 
of manhood’s character were already so strongly cut in 
the disposition of the boy that it could not be molded 
and compressed within the lines of parental purpose. 
Eaglets cannot be converted into rooks, take them as 
near the shell as you please. The prominent feature 
of his childhood seems to have been a keen moral 
sensibility, which was impressed even to anguish by the 
sights and sounds of events that were continually oc 
curring about him. Ferrara, now a solemn and de. 
caved old town, with grass growing in its streets, and 
with less than a third of its former population, was at 
that time one of the busiest and one of the gayest capi- 
tals of Europe, sheltering a hundred thousand people 
Within its walls. Like all the Italian cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, its glory was inseparably wedded with dis- 
grace. Splendorand cruelty walked hand in hand. In 
the ducal palace perpetua! feastings were going on in 
gorgeous saloons, where the clinking of glass and crystal 
overhead was matched by the clanking of fetters in the 
dungeons underneath. ©The masters of social order 
passed easily, and without any apparent gradations of 
feeling, from splendors to horrers, from horrors. to 
splendors. From the association of his family with the 
court, the boy was brought inte early contact with and 
familiar knowledge of its magnificence, and the violent 
contrast which it presented to the sorrows and wretch 
edness of the people. Te felt himself in a world where. 
all things were mismatched. He was living in times 
that were out of joint. He wandered by himself. His 
creat relief was to get out of the city whose social dis 
orders he was powerless to affect, and to pore over his 
Bible and St. Thomas Aquinas in the peaceful meadows 
of the Po. Sometimes his sorrows would drive him to 
one or other of the churches, where for hours he would 
lie prostrate upon the pavement in some obscure corner, 
and wet the marble with his tears. 

Just now there came into his life an episode which, 
had he been permitted to have his own will, would have 
changed his whole career. <A family of refugees from 
Florence came to live in Ferrara in tbe house next his 
father’s. ‘There was one beautiful daughter. The 
sorrows of the banished exiles touched Girolamo’s sensi- 
tive nature, and pity led to love. He dared to ask for 
the young Florentine’s hand, but she frostily informed 
him that a Strozzi could never wed with a Savonarola. 
His pride of birth was at least equal to hers, and a 
refusal for such a reason was suflicient to turn his love 
to scorn. 

Though this event doubtless had its influence by way 
of adding weight to his determination, vet it was not the 
principal reason for the course of life upon which he 
now entered. Deeper and deeper the conviction had 
grown that the religious life was the only refuge to 
which he could betake himself. Conscience pointed to the 
monastery. In no other way wasit possible, in the Italy 
of that day, to openly profess a devotion to the service 
of God and the welfare of human souls; and desire 
powerfully seconded conscience. His tender sensibilities 
caunot endure a parting from his mother, and he takes 
advantage of a holiday when the family are all from 
home, and goes away to Bologna, and seeks for admis- 
sion to the Dominican monastery there. He asks only 
that he may be employed in some menial service, 
in mending the garments of the brethren, or digging in 
the convent garden. But the superior, after a little, 
penetrates this veil'of genuine modesty, finds out that 
the novice knows the Bible and St. Thomas, and that 
heis versed in natural science and letters, and sets him 
at work asa teacher of the other novices . makes him 
a lecturer, and finally sends him out as a preaching friar. 
His preaching does not make much impression ; his 
voice is harsh, his ways areawkward. For seven years, 
from 1475 to 1482, when he was thirty years old, he 
continues in the convent at Bologna, giving bimself to 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures until, as the story 
goes, he knew the Bible every word by heart. He 
dwells upon the prophets chiefly, compares the dark 
times of Hebrew history with these Italian days. He 
finds himseif in sympathy with the fierce denunciations 
made in old time against unrighteousness, the avarice of - 
priests, and the cruelty of rulers. He sees the old 
prophetic visions repeared. They visit his own dreams 
and fill his waking thoughts until he feels himself pos- 
sessed of the prophetic spirit. He feels that the clouds 
of Jehovah’s wrath impend over Italy, as they once 
hung over Syria. He is in manifest training to be a 
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preacher of ‘‘the wrath to come.” One important 
thing these seven years in the Bologna convent taught 
bim, which was necessary to complement the knowl- 
edge he had previously gained. Before going into this 
retreat he had become deeply convinced of the ruin 
of the world. He now became equally impressed that 


there was a similar state of things in the Church. He. 


had only fled from one evil to fall into another. There 
was almost as little of sainthood in the sphere he had 
entered as there was of truth and honesty in that which 
he had left. 

In 1482,a war being imminent just then in North- 
eastern Italy, the conventis disbanded. The monks are 
sent here and there, and Savonarolais assigned, we may 
well believe by a divine predestination, to the convent of 
San Marco in Florence, with which all his work hence. 
forth, to the end of life, is to be associated. It is here 
and now that his life for the first time becomes historic. 

Lorenzo de Medici is now at the height of his fame, 
and has everything his own way in Florence. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat the story of his rise. — Flor- 
ence was nominally a republic, but really a little des- 
potism: The Medici family having long before risen 
to great wealth in mercantile operations, had gained 
controlling power in civil affairs, and had held it now 
for three generations. The people, naturally indolent, 
fond of splendor, proud of their city’s easy pre-emi- 
nence in beauty, in architecture, in art, were content to 
have the power lodged where it was, so long as it was 
strongly held, and they were kept in good humor by 
festivals and holidays and entertainments. And apart 
from the fact that the people were slaves, the Medici 
had given them much to be proud of. What Cosmo 
and Lorenzo had done for San Marco, they had done for 

every quarter of the city. The tokens of their munifi- 
cence remain to this day, and have gone far for four 
hundred vears to make Italy ashrine dear to the pilgrim 
of art or of devotion. But the pride and greed of the 
rulers had taken all this gratification out of the sweat 
and blood of the people. And in Lorenzo, who was 
now the despot of the hour, both the greatness and the 
wickedness of his family seemed to have culminated. 
Sagacious but cruel, refined but without honor, cultured 
liut corrupt, of most exquisite tastes but of equally 
profligate habits, writing a sonnet in praise of some vir- 
tuein the morning and devoting the night ensuing to de- 
baucheries, neither fearing God nor regarding man where 
he had any slightest desire to accomplish, shrinking 
from neither the use of poison nor of stiletto if one life 
ora hundred stood in his way, Lorenzo was magnifi 
cent, tobe sure, as the ages have called him, but it was 
the magnificence which Milton has ascribed to Satan 
himself. Such was the splendid fiend who was lording 
it over the Florentines when the monk of Ferrara came 
to San Mareo. And, ‘‘like prince, like people,” he had 
made his subjects drunken with the wine of his own 
iptoxication. He had done his best to turn Florence 
intoa pagan city, and had well-nigh succeeded. He had 
favored, of course, the revival of ancient learning, and 
imparted great enthusiasm to the pursuits of heathen 
literature, until pagan manners were affected by the 
better classes, and even the clergy had come to set a 
value upon the authority of a classic author above that 
of Isaiah or St. Paul, and an ancient statue of Pan or 
Jove was regarded with a reverence greater than was 
due toan image of the Virgin or the Crucifix ; though 
if the latter were elegantly carved they might of course 
be admitted to the artistic pantheon. 

So the monk becomes acquainted with Florence, but 
he finds that Florence is viler than Ferrara. He is sent 
eut to preach in various towns of Lombardy ; this in 
the end of 1486 Everywhere he finds the same cloud 
of wrath impending. Ilis very soul is overwhelmed 
within tem. Ilis nights are spent in prayers and tears, 
and when he slumbers there are those visions of the 
wrath to come, the sword of God hanging over Italy. 
Hlere at last his mouth is opened, and he speaks like the 
messenger of God. He finds response. The people 
becin to see dimly what he sees so clearly. They come 
in multitudes. THe begins to feel that he has not mis- 
taken his mission. Lorenzo, who, bad as he is, is yet 
willing to gather into Florence ail genius, whether in 
religion or anything else, as a trophy of his own mag- 
nificence, wi-hes this wonderful friar to be recalled 
to his convent and retained there, and his wish is law. 
Beeause his superiors summon him, to whom he has 
vowed obedience, Savonarola returns to Florence, not 
because the great Lorenzo wishes it. He has only feel. 
ings of repugnance for the tyrant. His very return will 
only hasten that bitter conflict with the Medici and all 
their purposes, toward which he is being inevitably car- 
ried. He has littie thought of any new successes as a 
preacher in Florence, but great reports of his genius 
and his power have preceded him. M+n come to his 
lectures in the convent, There is something fresh and 
foreeful in the man, something different from the ordi- 
nary monkish chaff, something weird and fascinating, 
moreover, in his exposition of the Apocalypse, and his 
application of its visions to the times and the people. 
He spoke to men out of the Word of God and his own 


costly experience. He was no ignorant prater or retailer 
of old fables. Moreover, he was in deep sympathy with 
the wrongs of the people, while he was both indig- 
nant and compassionate toward thelr hypocrisy and sin. 
The convent chapel is too narrow to hold all who wish 
to hear him. They fill the cloisters and the court. -He 
must go to the cathedral. He is getting a strong grip 
upon the city’s conscience. Hespares no class, from the 
Medici down. His boldness brings him into conflict 
with Lorenzo. He is warned that he must be more 
moderate. He understands that those who admonish 
him are from the neighborhood of the palace. ‘Go 
tell your master,” he thunders, “ to prepare to repent of 
his sins, for the Lord spares no one, and has no fear of 
the princes of the earth !” 

A month or two after, he is chosen prior of San 
Marco, the institution which has been built and adorned 
and sustained by the Medici ; but it makes no change in 
his fidelity. He feels his responsibility to God alone. It 
had been the invariable custom for the newly elected 
prior to go immediately upon his election and pay 
homage to Lorenzo. He ignored the precedent utterly. 
The tyrant knows the monk's power and is very politic. 
He thinks it better to propitiate than to crush him. He 
sends rick presents to the convent, and large donations 
to the poor ; but it is of no avail. HHe*sends for a rival 
preacher, if possible to preach the prior down, and that 
too fails, for the people have learned to love their great 
preacher, and haye faith in bim ; they know him for a 
true and honest and godiy man. And so he preaches 
on, and all Florence listens. Lorenzo, too, believes io 
him, though he hates him. The following year, 1482, 
Lorenzo is taken with his final illmess, and as he ap 
proaches death he wants a corfessor.  “* For whom shall 
we send?” ask his attendants. ‘‘ Send for the prior of 
San Marco; he is an honest man,” said the dying repro- 
hate. Noother everdared say No! to me.” And the 
friar did not sav No to this request. Before he will 
absolve him, however, he demands three things. First, 
it is necessary that you should have a full and lively 
faith in the mercy of God. ‘‘ That | have most fully.” 
‘*Second, you must restore that which you have un 
justly taken, or enjoin your sons to restore it for you.’ 
The tyrant hesitates, but finally assents. ‘* Third, you 
must restore liberty to the people of Florence.” At this 
Lorenzo turns his face to the wall and is silent. but 
the monk knows how to say No, and leaves the sick 
man to die unshriven. It is a drawn battle between 
greed and remorse. 

This year of Lorenzo’s death was a crisis, not only in 
the affairs of Florence, but of all Italy. His son Piero, 
who succeeded him, was, if possible, more vicious, but 
less politic. In the same year Pope Innocent VIII. died, 
and the infamous Roderigo Borgia! bought the succes- 
sion to the papal chair. The character of the man is 
too utterly detestable to describe.“ The only language 
that could compass it would be unfit to write, or even 
to whisper. Debauchery, venality, and murder are not 
terms sufficiently specific. This man had in view no 
less an object than the subjection of all the states of 
Italy, and their partition among his illegitimate sons. 
W hat was to prevent? Only the fact that God himself 
was working; an element in the problem that neither 
Piero, nor Borgia, nor the Florentines had taken into 
account. Savonarola kept on preaching; some late 
facts had added to his popularity. That Lorenzo the 
Magnificent bad in his dying hour chosen him for his 
confessor, and that he had dared to refuse him ab-olu 
tion, the superb courage of the man, the dauntless inde 
pendence, the growing freedom of his speech, his out 
spoken championship of the liberties of the people, the 
incontestable fact also that he had prophesied the death 
both of Lorenzo and the late pope—all this conspired to 
make him what he had now incontrovertibly become, 
the most prominent citizen of Florence. To him all the 
Florentines were looking, though they hardly knew for 
what. In him they hoped, but they could not have de- 
fined their hopes. They were like a flock of sheep sur- 
rounded by wolves, a wolf indeed within tae fold, and 
they looking piteously toward their shepherd. And 
the shepherd was faithful, even to the laying down of 
his life for the sheep. Charles VIIL. of France comes 
crashing down into Italy with a great army, to seize the 
vacant throne of Naples. Piero, weak and cowardly, 
puts the only, defenses of the intermediate country into 
his hands, and thus ‘‘ opened to him the defenseless 
clty,” with all its treasures and the lives of its citizens, 
‘‘without any conditions of compensation or guaranties 
of peace.” Then, for the first time, the indolent Floren. 
tine blood boiled with indignation. There is only one 
calm spirit, and all eyes turn toward Savonarola, tbe 
prophet of the Lord. He, if any ore, can tell them what 
todo. He isthe man who dwells unmoved in the secret 
place of the Most High and under the shadow of the 
Almighty. They send an embassy to the camp of the 
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king, with Savonarola at its head, clad in his monkish 
garb: with the dignity of an old prophet he appears be- 
fore the invader, recognizes his divine mission as God's 
instrument, and, with the authority born of the con 
sciousness of his own mission, equally divine, com. 
mands him to show mercy, as he hopes for mercy at 
the hands of God. ‘If thou forgettest the work for 
which He sends thee, he will choose another to fulfill it, 
and will let the hand of his wrath fall upon thee wi'th 
terrible scourges. I say this to thee in the name of the 
Lord,” 

bv general consent Savonarola becomes now the legis 
lator of Florence. He holds such a power as neither 
Picro, nor Lorenzo, nor even Cosmo had ever known. 
Ile Keeps on with his preaching. He drives home the 
idca that all wholesome government must begin with 
personal reformation, amendment of life. ‘ Seek first 
the kingdom of God,” he cries. He re-establishes the 
republic upon the basis of three or four simple pria 
ciples: 1. Fear God. 2. Prefer the weal of the renub- 
lic to thine own. 3. A general amnesty. 4. A grand 
council, after the pattern of Venice, but without a doge. 
They had had enough of doges and chiefs “and. self. 
seeking masters. He himself mizht have been king if 
he would, but the simple hearted man never thought of 
such a thing. ‘‘.Jesus Christ,” he says, ‘‘ shall be the 
’ And in their enthusiasm the 
multitudes take it for their huzza, ‘* Viva Cristo! Viva 
Fireoze For himself the simple friar will have only 
bis pulpit for a throne, and even over his pulpit he has 
inscribed the legend, ‘‘ Jesus Christ the King of Fler- 
ence.” And thus for three years he exerted, as Mac- 
chiavelli asserts, an influence of unprecedented power. 
Curighteous gains were given up, deadly enemi+s em 
braced each other in Jove, godless sports came to an 
end.” Lives of chastity took the place of incontinence 
an debaucbery. The lewd secnes of the carnival gave 
way to the pure and beautiful rites of Palm Sunday. 
People made bonfires aud cast into them their obscene 
books. It really looked for atime as if the kingdom 
Which is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Gho-t had come. But sterner scenes than any he had 
yet encountered were preparing for the good monk, and 
we are brought now to the last act of the drama, in 
which he encounters the wrath of the Borgia. 

At first Alexander had no special hatred for Sa- 
vovarola. But now his cherished project, of getting 
possession of Tuscany for his own family, seemed 
likely to be abortive. He had hoped to deal easily with 
the weak and wicked Piero. But now the Medici were 
banished, and a price had been set upon their heads. 
And things in Florence looked hopeful neither for 
their restoration nor for his gettin the prize he coveted 
in any other way. He knew that it was the prior’s 
work, and so Jong as he was exerting that mighty sway 
over the people, through his pulpit. the Pope's designs 
must be futile. Tidings come to his ears, moreover. 
that Savonarola is hoping for the reformation of all Ttaly, 
upon the Florentine plan. He is preaching scathing 
sermons upon the papal iniquities and rapacities. His 
blows are felt even within the walls of San Angelo. 
This man must be put down, but cautiously. In July, 
1495, he writes a kindly letter to Savonarola, and 
summons him to Rome. It is cunning, sounds like 
Herod's counsel to the wise men. The treachery is too 
palpeble. It is the invitation of the spider to the fly. 
Fortunately, Savonarola was sick at the time, and had 
a valid excuse for remainingathome. Then acardinal's 
hat is offered him, and the Pope proposes to make him 
Archbishop of Florence. The monk’s righteous indig- 
nation is aroused afresh at the insult to his sincerity 
and honor. ‘‘ Does he think to tempt me with a red 
hat ?” and he sends back the indignant answer, ‘‘ I will 
have no other red hat from you than that which you 
have already given to other servants of my Master the 
red hat of flame.” Then comes an imperative com 
mand to hasten immediately to Rome. Savonarola is 
really sick, and, moreover, worn almost to a shadow by 
his superhuman labors, and he cannot endure the 
journey. But Roderigo Borgia is not to be outwitted 
nor defeated in such wise. He forbids him to preach. 
But the monk takes his authority from a higher power. 
The ban and interdict are threatened, and the monk 
keeps on with what strength he can. There are plots to 
assassinate him. The Medici have their partisans in 
Florence, who gradually get clected into the couneil 
A pestilence breaks out in the city, and the ignorant 
people, who have come to look upon Savonarola as 
little less than a god, get to be impatient because he 
does not work miracles for their relief; a breath, a 
murmur, @ susurrus is in the air. It is fanned with 
skill and energy by the friends of the Medici. It 
grows and threatens ill. But the monk is calm, God. 
fearing, man-loving, through it all. The plague 
breaks out in his convent, where two hundred and 
fifty friars are living together. Rich Florentines come 
and offer their villas to him thathe may retreat from 
the contagion. Retreat! he never retreated from anv 
thing but sin. But he gladly accepts them for his 


poor, frightened monks. The Pope’s son is assasai- 
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nated, and Savonarola, detesting the man, neverthe. 
less pities the father, and sends him a kindly letter 
of condolence, but utterly free from any unmanly 
concession or breath of flaitery. And so he comes to 
the last vear of his life; he has already predicted 
that he shall not see its close. He perceives the toils 
thickening around him: but he is courageous, and 
makes manly, Christian warfare to the end. He is ex- 
communicated as a heretic, though no saint of the 
Roman calendar ever held more faithfully to all the 
dozmas of the Church. But the Pope, he knows, and 
all the wold knows, is not that Church’s lawful 
head. Histiara has been purchased by openand shame- 
less bribery. And Savonarola, as his last grand stand 
for truth and righteousness, bas written letters summon- 
ing the crowned heads of Christendom to unite in call- 
ing a general council to depose this pretended pope, and 
heal the wounds of the Church. One of his messen- 
gers is assassinated on his journey, and a letter found 
upon him. It is sent to Alexander, whose ill-will is 
now inflamed to the pitch of ferocity ; the friar’s doom 
is inevitably sealed. While this has been going on, 
however, a strange thing has occurred in Florence, 
which sharply turns the popular feeling against the man 
who has been, till now, the object of their love and 
veneration. 

A monk of another order, jealous of Savonarola’s 
good name, has offered to test the question of his ortho- 
doxy by appealing to the ordeal of fire. Savonarola 
believes in no such nonsense; but one of his devoted 
monks insists upon accepting the challenge in his behalf. 
The fire is kindled, and the two parties are ready to 
walk through ii. A petty discussion arises about acces- 
aories, and is keptup until it amounts almost to a public 
riot. All Florence is upon the scene, the dispute lasts 
till nightfall. and neither party has yet entered the flames, 
and a heavy rain closes the day and extinguishes the 
fire. The populace have been disappointed of their 
treat, and the whole weight of their indignation falls 
upon Savonarola. What mattered their accessories to 
him if he were a true prophet? They accuse him of 
being an impostor—him, the best and truest friend that 
Florence ever had! Plainly his career is drawing to a 
close. Alexander will find slight barriers interposing 
now between him and his victim. The prior is seized, 
with two of his monks who have been his most faithful 
and loving disciples, and made a prisoner until it shall 
be decided whether he shall betried in Florence, or 
sent to Rome to be dealt with immediately by the Pope. 
It is settled at last that he shall be tried at home, on the 
charge of being an impostor. Florence, whose bright- 
est crown has been his life of glorious self-sacrifice, 
shall have for her deepest infamy that his death was 
within her gates, and by her own faithlesshand. Day 
after day, for six successive days, he is dragged forth 
from his dungeon and examined, as the phrase is, by 
torture. Six days in succession, he is raised by his 
wrists strapped together behind his back, until his 
muscles are Jacerated an’ his bones disjointed. He 
faints and raves alternately under the agony, but clings 
to the truth—he has not taught of himself, but has 
striven to be God's faithful messenger. That is all that 
examination can get out of him, and upon that he is 
sentenced to be hanged and burned. Hanged and 
burned he is forthwith, his last words, as he goes cheer- 
fully up to the gibbet and the flame, ‘‘My Lord was 
plensed to die for my sins, why should I not be glad to 
give up my poor life for love to him?” And with 
some little faint flickering of the liberty he had sought 
to give tohis beloved people. Florence and Italy sank 
hack once more into the old and indolent slavery of the 
medieval centuries. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

TRIP from this city by the Southern Pacific 
A. Railroad, in a southwesterly direction, up the 
great San Joaquin Valley, for 200 miles, will give one 
come slight impression of the vast agricultural resources 
of California. Such a trip I have lately taken, in com- 
pany with a number of the prominent Congregational 
ministers of San Francisco, to attend the dedication of 
. new church in Fresno, the county seat of Fresno 
County. This county is remarkable for its fruit and 
grain production, and especially of grapes and peaches. 
The latter sometimes weigh a pound, while watermelons 
reach eighty pounds. I saw one of the latter weighing 
sixty-seven pounds, and they are sold at fifty cents a 
dozen, ranging from twenty-five pounds upward. 
Grapes are sold by the ton, and for half a dime one may 
buy as many as lic could eat in a day by diligent effort. 
I was perfectly astounded at the quantity dealt. out to 
me for a nickel, and my experience in the purchase was 
a standing joke on me by the brethren while we were 
there. And as for the wheat-fields, they are intermi- 
nable in extent, and the chief difficulty is to find trans- 
portation for the grain to market. The dust, during 
the dry season, is intolerable, and the heat very oppres- 
sive. The valley is like a heated oven, and the ther- 
mometer goes up to 110 in the shade. It stood at 92 
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and 94 the days we were there—a striking contrast to 
the climate about San Francisco Bay. 

The Rev. George E. Freeman has been for a year or 
two at work in Fresno building up a Congregational 
church, and by great self-denial and effort has succeed- 
ed in securing a very fine house of worship, well lo- 
cated, on which rested a debt of about $1,000. In the 
afternoon of September 3 there was a fellowship meet- 
ing, presided over by the Rev. W. C. Pond, of San 
Francisco, who has taken great interest in the enter- 
prise, and done much to help it on; and the Rev. Dr. 
Warren, of San Francisco, the Rev. Mr. Goodsell, of 
Tulare, and myself made addresses. In the evening 
there was a large gathering to listen to powerful ad- 
dresses from the Rev. Drs. Barrows and Noble, of San 
Francisco, after which a collection was taken, and the 
debt extinguished, when the Rev. Mr. Pond offcred the 
dedicatory preyer. And now the church starts off on 
its mission of usefulness at this important strategic 
point with fresh hope and zeal. 

I have before alluded to the fact of there being quite 

a body of Armenians at this place from Turkey, some 
of whom are Congregationalists, the fruits of missionary 
labor in their native land. An arrangement has just 
been made, and an appropriation voted, through the 
American Home Missionary Society, by recommenda- 
tion of the Home Missionary officials in this State, to 
secure the labors among these people of the widow of a 
former missionary to Turkey and her daughters, who 
all speak the Armenian language, and who will be also 
a valuable acquisition to the Congregational church 
there. 
At a very full gathering of the Monday Ministers’ 
Ciub in San Francisco, September 8, the Rev. Dr. 
])winell, who has just returned from a tour in Europe 
and the Holy Land to become a professor in our Pa- 
cific Seminary, gave a very interesting talk, of about an 
hour, about his experiences and observations in the 
Holy Land, Greece, and other partsof Europe. He was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Damon, wel! known as the 
pastor of the Bethel Church in Hawaii, who has been 
visiting China and Japan, and enjoying peculiar ad- 
vantages for observing the missionary work in these 
countries. His report was very encouraging, and espe- 
cially cheering as tothe progressin Japan. Hesaysthere 
are multitudes of young men there eager for knowledge, 
and especially as to Christianity, and that he knows of 
no field in the world where able lecturers would be 
greeted by such audiences as there. Ile said there were 
100,000 Japanese that speak English well. 

The population of San Francisco is probably more 
mixed than that of any other American city. The reg- 
istration, in 1878, of voters showed 20,769 native 
voters. New York furnished the largest number— 
5.301: Massachusetts, 3.046: and all the Southern 
States but 2,439. There were 10.467 Irish, 6,704 Ger- 
mans, 1,751 English, 805 French, 563 Scotch, and others 
from almost every nation. 

There is a very efficient State organization of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with a number 
of able speakers. An interesting and encouraging an- 
niversary—the fifth—has just been held in Oakland, 
and well attended. 

The First Congregational Church in Oakland ha; just 
had its anniversary meeting. The past year has beena 
very prosperous one. The large debt on the building, 
which is a very fine one, has been finally liquidated ; 
ninety-four new members have been received (fifty on 
profession)—a net gain of forty-two, making a present 
total membership of 814. The Rev. J. K. McLean, 
D.D., is the very able and popular pastor. 

A Christian lawyer, Mr. Van Blascom, read a very 
interesting essay on ‘‘The Music in Public Worship” 
at the Ministers’ Monday Club, in San Francisco, Sep. 
tember 15, which elicited an animated discussion and a 
variety of views. 

The Congregational Club of San Francisco, which 
meets monthly, will have for the next theme of discussion 
“Church Extension in Cities,” and a paper has been 
assigned to be read on the subject to the writer of this. 


©. H. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

[The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columnea. | 

—By the will of Mrs. David Shelton, the Protestant Epis- 
copal church at Huntington, Conn., has received £500. 

—Union Theological Seminary began its Fall term on 
Wednesday, September 19,in the new building, No. 1,200 
Park Avenue. The junior class will number nearly sixty, 
the largest class the institution ever had; and the other 
classes have received some accessions, making the total num- 
ber of students nearly 150. Professor Schaff has returned 
from Europe, reaching this city Sunday. The students 3f 
Union Theological Seminary are summoned to recitations by 
a large and beautiful gong which once did service in a 
Buddhist temple. Such a summons is both a pw#an for the 
past and a propheey of the future of what has ever been 
markedly a missionary seminary. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy holds 
its monthly meetings at No. 4 Winthrop Place (chapel of the 
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Church of,the Strangers, Greene Street, near Eighth), New 
York, on the first Thursday of every month from October 
to June. At the next meeting, October 2, a paper will be 
read by Dr. Charles 8. Stockton, of Newark, N. J., on 
‘* Great Believers.’’ <All are cordially invited to attend. 

—A Labor Exchange Lodging-House has been founded at 
119 Varick Street, New York. Mr. D. M. Davidson. believed 
it possible to open a lodging-house for men, conducted on 
the most economical plans, for the benefit of patrons, which 
would still yield a profit toits projectors. After consulting 
with several prominent gentlemen of New York, it was 
decided to hirethe buildingin Varick Street, and fititupasa 
lodging-house for poor men. Meals were furnished at ten 
cents each, and a bath for tive cents. According to Mr. 
Davidson’s experience, about half of the men who apply for 
lodgings upon cards furnished to charitable associations 
and societies are unworthy ; about twenty-five percent. are 
worthless fellows, owing to laziness: twenty per cent. are 
worthy and willing to work if they can get it to do; and five 
per cent. are worthy men who are unible to work on ac- 
count of some mental or physical defect. Mr. Davidson 
believes that with a larger house he could accomplish much 
better work, as every night he is obliged to turn away a 
number of applicants. 

—The trustees of the Third Reformed Chureh in Phila 
delphia have petitioned for anew charter in order that they 
may get possession of the 830,000 obtained by the sale of the 
old church building on Filbert Street. When the old con 
gregation broke up, the majority of the members united with 
the Clinton Street Presbyterian Church, and the minority 
continued the corporation under the title of the Third Re 
formed Church, and elected trustees, but did not re-elect he 
former treasurer, who refused to surrender the church funds 
until the question was decided as to whether the present 
trustees were legally entitled to receive them. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church in Philadelphia, 
known as the Asbury, will cost, when completed, 850,000, 
The corner-stone was laid last week. The style wil! be in 
the thirteenth century English Gothie. The materials are 
Trenton stone and Bedford limestone. A memorial window 
of the late Bishop Simpson wil! be placed in the church by 
Mr. George W. Childs. 

—A Sunday-School Assembly is now an established fact 
for Nebraska. While it is open to all denominations, the 
Congregationalists are behind it. The second annual 
gathering was on the banks of the Blue River, near the city 
of Crete, the seat of Doane College. Mr. F. I. Foss, a citi- 
zen of Crete, donated to the Assembly grounds to the value 
of $5,000, being 109 acres. The conditions of the gift were: 
ist. The raising of $1,000 of stock in 1,000 shares of $10 
each ; $5,000 was taken in one day. 2d. A board of twenty. 
one trustees, self-perpetuating. 3d. A permanent assembly. 
with an annual gathering of at least a week's duration. 
4th. In case of failure of one or any of the conditions, the 
property to revert to the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. The Rey. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, bas 
been chosen Director for next year. 

—The people of Chicago have been warned by the Rev... 
Miles Grant, who is called a ‘‘ Boston evangelist,’ to pre- 
pare for the destruction of the world, which he claims will 
happen in a few months or a few years. ? 

—The September meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Minnesota was held at. St. Paul, September 22. After the 
election of officers, President Northrop, of the State Uni- 
versity, read a paper onthe current drift in the church away 
from the accepted doctrines of twenty years ago. This, he 
thought, would be followed by a measure of reaction, and 
the ultimate result would be a truer and more Christly 
theology and increased efficiency for the truths and powers 
of the Gospel, whose center of force is in the person of the 
Christ and the divine love revealed by him. 3 

—It will be gratifying news to the friends of Roanoke Col- 
lege throughout the country to learn that the thirty-second 
session was begun on the 17th instant, with a large in- 
crease over the attendance last year. A steady gain for five 
years—and larger this year than formerly—may well en 
courage the faculty and friends of the college. The number 
of Virginian students has increased, and Roanoke has, as 
usual, representatives from many States and Territories. 
Among the students are four Mexicans, two of whom are 
cousins of President Diaz, of Mexico. 

—The Presbyterian church at Pawnee, Neb., is prac 
tically free of debt, and hasa membership of 100. There ia 
also a progressive and thriving church at Table Rock: and 
also one at Burchard. A church has been organized at 
Summit, Neb., but as yet they have no building. All. 
these churches are located in Pawnee County. No licensed 
dram shops have been permitted in this county since 1859, 
with the exception of one or two years when beer-shops. 
were permitted by vote of the village authorities. 

—The Disciples of Kansas will dedicate fifty new church 
houses in that State this year: so says the State Evangelist, 
F. M. Rains. 

—The council called to review the action of the Winter 
Street Church in Bath, Me., met in the church on the noon 
of the 16th, and organized by the election of the Rev. Henry 
C. Westwood, D.D., of Auburn, Moderator, and the Rey. 
Mr. Crane, of Newcastle, Scribe. The council approved of 
the dissolution of the pastoral relations, expressip gin tender 
language the love and veneration of the brethren for the 
faithful man of God who for forty years has been the able 
and successfnl pastor of this important congregation. The 
Rev. O. W. Folsom, formerly of Newbury, Mass., the pastor- 
elect, was then examined, and in the evening was formally 
installed, the Rev.George Harris, D.D., of Andover Semi- 
nary, preaching the sermon, and the Rev. H. C. Westwood, 
D.D., of Auburn, offering the prayer of installation. A 
very large audience was present to witness proceedings 
which inaugurated the ministerial and pastoral work of the 


promising young man who succeeds one of the most highly 
honored ministers of the State, 
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TO O. W. H. ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


EAR Wendell, why need count the years 
Siuce first your genius made me thrill, 
If what move l then to smiles or tears, 
Or both contending, move me still ” 


What has the calendar to do 

With poets ? What Time’s fruitless tooth 
With gay immortals such as you, 

Whose years but emphasize your youth » 


One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our boyish feet; 

One earth will bold us safe in death, 
With dust of saints and scholars sweet. 


Var legends from one source were drawn, 
1 scarce distinguish yours from mine, 
And don’t we make the Gentiles yawu 
With ** You remembers ¥” o’er our wine! 


If 1, with too senescent air, 
luvade your elder memory’s pale, 
You suub me With a pitying ‘** Where 
Were you in the September Gale ””’ 


Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 
Saw Jackson dubbed with LL.D. 
What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely wortn one’s while to see. 
Ten years my senior, when my natue 
do Harvard’s entrance-book Was writ, 
lier hails stil echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and ber wit. 


Lis titty years from then to now ; 

But your last leaf renews its green, 
‘Though, for the laurels on your brow, 

(So thick they crowd,) ’tis hardly seen. 
The oriole’s tledgelings tifty times 

Have tlown from our familiar elms ; 
As many poets with their rhymes 

Oblivion’s darkling dust o’erwhelms. 
‘Lhe birds are hushed, the poets gone 

Wiere uo harsh critic’s lash can reach, 
And still your wingéd brood sing on 

To ail who love our English speech. 
Nay, let the foolish records be 

That make believe you’re seventy-live : 
You’re the old Wendell still to me— 

And that’s the youngest man alive. 
‘The gray-blue eyes, Il see them still, 

The gallant tront witb brown o’erhung, 
The shape alert, the wit at-will, 

The phrase that stuck but never stung. 
You keep your youth as yon Scotch tirs 

Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 


Though twilight all the lowland blurs, 
- Hold sunlight in their ruddy stems. 


You with the elders’ Yes, ’tis true, 
But in no sadly literal sense— 
With elders and co-evals too, 
Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 


Master alike in speech and song 

Of fame’s great ansiseptic style, 
You with the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 


Outlive us all! Who else like you 
Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff, 
And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in Epitaph ? 
Wo tiaron, 29th Atigust, 1884. 


—| JAMES Russet. LOWELL, in The Critic. 
AN 


UR. DAMROSCH AND THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA-HOUSE. 


The Secretary of the Metropolitan Opera- House is 
reported to have received a cable dispatch from Dr. 
Damrosch saying that he will sail for this country from 
Bremen, by the ‘‘Ems,” on October Ist. We have 
already given in this column some account of the 
German artists whom Dr. Damrosch is said to have 
secured for his coming operatic venture, and the proba- 
bility of his success is partly indicated by the words of 
the gentleman mentioned above in his oflicial capacity, 
who said in conversation last week with a reporter of the 
‘*Evening Post” that there would be a fine season of 
German opera at the Sletropolitan the coming winter, 
without a doubt... More explicit statements than this 
are said to have been made by Dr. Damrosch in a private 
letter to a friend to whom he wrote after reaching 
Germany. In his letter he says that he hus conscien- 
- tiously striven to secure the best singers in Germany, 
and hints at an offer to Materna of $2,500 a performance. 
Dr. Damrosch will arrive in this city with his company 
about October 20, and the time between his arrival and 
the opening of the Opera-House, the second week in 
November, will be spent in active and careful rehear- 
sals of works which have been mentioned as likely to be 


included in the repertoire. Dr. Damrosch will lead the 
orchestra himself, and to those who are familiar with 
his work with the Symphony Soctety this feature of 
the opera season wil! be of itself very satisfactory, after 
some of the bungling and inetlicient leadership of last 
season at the new Operu-Tfouse. The orchestra itself will 
be, iudeed, that of the Symphony Society, which Dr. 
Damrosch has made all that it now is, and we may ex- 
pect to hear just as careful and artistic renderings of the 
operatic masterpieces from the orchestra pit of the Opera- 
House, as we have in seasons past enjoyed'the full beauty 
of the symphonic masterpieces from the stage of the 
Academy. | 

In the Opera-Llouse itself many Changes are being 
wrought, which are thus detailed in one of the daily 
papers : 

“The decorations which were so severely criticised last 
winter are to disappear, and the house is to be tinted in 
warmer colors, better fitted for a theater. Several experi- 
ments in the way of a richer coloring have been made upon 
a small scalein ditferent parts of the house, and the directors 
are requested to select that style of work which they prefer. 
As soon as a decision is arrived at the work will be carried 
out as faust as possible. What many persons will consider a 
still more important change than the redecoration of the 
house is the provision of a standing-place for loungers who 
Wish to see the house without having to stand in the aisles 
or buy aseat inthe parquette. In orderto do this it has 
been decided to do away with some of the side rows of seats 
in the balcony and to tear down the wall under the first tier of 
boxes between the side entrances to the parquette and the 
main entrance at the back of the house. There is head 
room enough in this spot to allow a large lounging-place to 
be constructed, from which the whole house can be seen. 
Much complaint was heard last winter from the occupants 
of the side rows of the gallery, so that the doing away with 
these seats will be no loss to the box office.”’ 

As to the financial backing of this important musical 
venture, very little as yet is definitely known, but the New 
York ‘* Commercial Advertiser” says that who among 
the directors of the Metropolitan Opera-House is furnish- 
ing money to Dr. Damrosch for his somewhat expensive 
experiment is not stated, but it is hinted that a well- 
known banker on lower Broadway is the person. The 
article continues : 

‘It is a somewhat ominous fact that no German opera 
company ever visited this country without losing money 
with a freedom and lavishness never dreamed of in the 
Fatherland. Pappenheim was the greatest German singer 
this country had seen ten years ago, but financially she was 
a lamentable tailure. Still, the Directors of the Metropol 
tan (pera-House think much less of coining money than of 
listening to @ great artist like Materna.”’ 


THE NEW ALBERT EXHIBITION PALACE. 


One would think that with its Albert Memorials and 
Albert Concert Halls and other Albert reminders, Eng- 
land, and London especially, had had the memory of 
the late Prince Consort sufficiently borne in upon its 
mind ; but evidently some countries, like certain in- 
dividuals, can never get too much of a good thing, and 
will go on perpetuating the name of some great popular 
hero by tacking il on to no end of galleries, halls, fount- 
ains, and other monuments, which very often seem 
built merely for the sake of the name. : 

Not so, however, with the latest testimonial to the 
memory of Prince Albert, for its dedication to and its 
use by the public are the chief ends held in view by its 
projectors, who, very appropriately, considering the sim- 
ilarity of its general aims with those of the late princely 
patron of the fine arts, have called it the Albert Exhibi- 
tion Palace. Of the location, general construction, and 
plan of the building, we will allow the accompanying 
quotation from the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” to give our 
readers some idea : 

‘*The erection in London of a new place of resort after 
the style of the Crystal and Alexandra palaces has just 
been comp'eted, says the London ‘Times.’ It is known as 
the Albert Exhibition Palace, and occupies a site adjoining 
Battersea Park. It is designed to be a place of amusement 
and recreation to the inhabitants of the densely populated 
districts of south and southwest London, and will be con- 
ducted as much as possible on the lines of the Crystal Pal- 
ace, but great prominence will be given to fine arts and 
music. The building, like its contemporary at Sydenham, 
is constructed principally of glass, but the whole of the 
eastern portion is of stone, the old material forming the 
courts of justice at Westminster, which have recently been 
demolished, having been utilized in the construction of this 
part of the edifice, the dimensions of which are 600 feet long 
and eighty-four wide. The greater portion consists of a. 
great central ball extending from north to south, measuring 
nearly 500 feet. This wili be devoted to fine-art collections. 
On each side of this hall are twoimmense galleries, in which 
a fine-art collection of paintings will be exhibited. The per- 
manent structure of stone which is situated on the eastern 
side, facing the Battersea Park road, is divided intoa num- 
ber of apartments to be utilizedas dining and refreshment 
rooms. The whole of the southwestern portion of the build- 
ing cousists of a concert hall, said to be one of the largest in 
Europe, and this will form one of the principal features of 
the building. It has a superficial area of 17,626 feet, and 
will accommodate an audience of 5,000 persons. There is 
also space for 500 choristers, and a space of 900 square feet | 


be the finest in the world, which 1s being erected here. ‘The 
structure is entirely of glass. ‘There is a double gallery on 
each side, and a single one at the end opposite the organ. 
The management have determined togive great prominence 
to music. The palace and grounds attached occupy six 
acres, and the latter are being laid outin a very picturesque 
style. It is contemplated to organize entertamments each 
evening during the summer montis, when the grounds will 
be illuminated with electric light, and it is believed that this 
will go a great way toward causing the place to become a 
favorite place of resort.’’ 


ano 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PUBLICATIONS‘ 


When, in 1880, the late Sydney Lanier read his 
glowing and musical Anniversary Ode before Johns 
Hopkins University, he caught with poet’s inspi. 
ration the secret of its growth, the promise of its 
future. It was to bring the best of Europe to these 
shores, and yet remain nobly American ; it was to rec- 
oncile opposing schemes and theories of education by 
its own noiseless growth ; it was to 

‘* Found a fairer Athens than of yore 

In these blest bounds of Baltimore.”’ 
The four succeeding years have been years of most 
satisfactory progress. All things have shown that the 
time had really come for an American University that 
could do a work somewhat different from that of older 
institutions, and take its place more fully in line with 
modern demands. Since 1876 it has therefore come to 
pass, partly by reason of large endowment, partly be 
cause of location where students from North, South, 
and West easily fraternize, but chietly on account of 
the unity of purpose of its leaders, and the fullness and 
greatness of its activities, that the unpretending group 
of highly differentiated workshops which men call 
Johns Hopkins University has gained a world-wide 
reputation. Only last year the London ‘“‘ Academy” 
said, editorially, that this institution was doing much 
in the way of original work, and was doing more to 
publish the results of that work than any other institu- 
tion in the world. It spoke fresh from the impression 
gained by studying the investigations of Professor Syl- 
vester, since called to Oxford, in mathematics; of Pro- 
fessor Rowland in physics; of Professor Gildersieeve 
in philology ; of Professor Remsen in chemistry ; and 
of the workers in the departments of history and politi. 
cal economy in lines of original study. No university 
has ever more fully recognized its responsibility to the 
public for something more than mere teaching. The 
training that makes advanced students write articles 
that magazine editors accept, and leads them into his 
torical researches that are of permanent value, and 
makes their discoveries in biology of importance tu 

science, is the training that Americans want. 

There are numbers of special publications at Jobus 
Hopkins devoted to the printing of results. But the 
most interesting publication for the general reader is the 
remarkable series of pamphlets called ‘‘ Studies in 
Historical and Political Science,” and admirably edited 
by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, head of the department. 
The first series consisted of twelve numbers, embracing 
twelve separated papers, all upon American Local Insti 
tutions, and forming a volume of 470 pages ; the second 
series has now reached its tenth number, and is devoted 
partly to local history, partly to pvlitical economy. 
Since January, 1883, Johns Hopkins University bas thus 
published in these important departments about 900 
pages of original and valuable material, carefully edited, 
and highly appreciated among all men, in the United 
States and Europe, who are interested in economic or 
institutional questions. All of this work is of value 


1 First Series: An to Americuan Institutional His 
tory. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL D. With au account 
of Mr. Freeman’s Visit to Baltimore, by the Editor.—The Ger 
manic Origin of New England Towns. Kead before the Harvard 
Historical Soc’ety, May 9, 1851. By H. B. Adams, Ph.D Heidel. 
berg, 1876; Associate Professor of History, Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity. With Notes on Co-operationin University Work.—Lecu/ 
Government in lilinois. By Albert Shaw, AB. Local Government 
in Pennsylvania. By E. R. L. Gould, A.B.—Saxon Tithing Men in 
America. By H. B. Adams.—Local Government in Michigan, and 
the Northwest. By E. W. Bemis, A.B.—Varish Institutions of 
Maryland. By Edward Ingle, A.B.—O/d Muryland Manors. By 
John Johnson, A.B.—Norman Coustabies in America. By H. B, 
Adams.— Village Communities of Cape Anne and Salem. By H. B. 
Adams.— The Genesis of a New England State (Connecticut). By 
Alexander Johnston, Professor of Political Econumy and Juris- 
prudence at Princeton College.—Lucal Government and Bree 
Schools in South Carolina, By B. J. Ramage, A.B. 

Second Series: Methods of Historical Study. By Herbert B 
Adams.— The Past and the Present of Political Economy. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Ph.D.—Samuel Adama, the Man of the Town Meeting. 
By James K. Hosmer, A.M., Professor of English and German 
Literature. Washington University, St. Louis,— the 
United States. By Henry Carter Adams, Ph.D., Professor of Po 
litical Economy, University of Michigan. May aud June, 
Institutional Beginnings in a Western Stute. By Jesse Macy, A.B., 
Professor of Historical and Political Science, Iowa College.— 
Indian Money as a Factor in New England Civilization. By Will 
iam B. Weeden, A.M, (Brown University).— own and County 
Government in the English Colonies of North America. By Edward 


has been reserved for the celebrated Holmes organ, said to I Channing, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard College. 
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for future historians, and much of it would please and 
instruct the general reader. 

The influences under which this work was done are 
threefold ; first, the personal influence, in lectures, 
conversation, and direct teaching, of Dr. H. B. Adams 
and Dr. Richard Ely, both young men, and amply 
equipped for their work ; secondly, the occasional visits, 
lectures, and encouragement of such men as Edward A. 
Freeman, James Bryce, Professor Von Holst, President 
White, of Cornell, Dr. Philip Schaff, Colonel Powell, of 
the Smithsonian, and perhaps a score of others who 
have uddressed the students of the thirdly, 
the spiritof the work done hy suci men as Morgan, Sir 
Henry Maine, Lavaleye, Dr. Gruest, and original investi- 
vators of that type. In the departments of International 
Luw, whose dignities and broader scope unconsciously 
touch and enlarge the minutia of local institutions, the 
men whose works exert the widest influence are un- 
doubtediy Francis Lieber and John Casper Blantschili, 


the kindly old Heidelberg professor, who said to his | 
friends at Johns ffopkins University : The study of 


communal life in America, to which you are now devot 
ing yourselves, will certainly prove very fruitful. The 
commuatty is a preparatory for the State. 
structure of republics has its foundation in the independ 

ence of communities” (quoted by Dr. Adamsina privately 
printed brechvreon Bluntschli’s Life-Work.”) Mr. Free 

man, in the first pamphlet of the series, wrote that ** local 
annals” were more than local lListory more than 
American history, and even more than Ens tish history 
they were ‘contributions to the yveneral science of 
politics.” These pregnant words truly progressive 
leaders express the spirit that pervades most of these 
pamphlets. 

Dr. H. B. Adams contributes tive ‘ studies” and 
many notes and supplementary articles to the two 
series. Four of these are devoted to New England 
subjects—the ** Tithing-Men in America,” the ‘* Norman 
Constables,” the ‘‘ Village Communities” of the colonies 
of Cape Anne and Salem, the ‘*Germanic Origin of 
New England Towns.” All these have been read be 
fore various historical societies before finding perma- 
nence in this form. The pamphlet for January and 
Febrnary of the current year, a double number, was 
also by Dr. Adams, and dealt with the new methods of 
historical study, the Semnur and its adjuncts. Dr. Ely, 
in the third of the series, gave a succinct exposition of 
the growth of the * historical school ” of political econo- 
mists. 

A large proportion of the pamphlets have been written 
hy persons not members of the University—by professors 
in other institutions, for instance. This undoubtedly 
helps to mark the greater facilities for utterance that 
Johns Hopkins possesses, anid accentuates its relation to 
other institutions ; but still it is a tendency that needs to 
Counting the next pamphlet to be 
published (Mr. John Jobnsou’s Rudimentary Society 
Among Boys’), we are forced to conclude, from a strict 
analysis, that six out of eighteen pamphlets, one a 
double number, have been written by persons never 
eoumected with Johns Hopkins (except, in the case of 
Mr. Freeman, as lecturer). Graduate students of Johns 
Hopkins have written seven of the pamphlets—hardly u 
high enough proportion, and one that a little care will 
easily improve in the future. The most valuable issues 
of the entire list, next to those of Drs. Adams and 
Ely, are Professor H. C. Adams's monograph on ‘* Tax- 
ation in the United States,” and the rise of the protective 
system: Mr. Edward Inyle’s ‘‘ Parish Instivitions of 
Maryland Mr. Albert Shaw's Local Government in 
Illinois and Dr. Edward Channing's Tappan Prize 
Essay, on ‘* Town and County Government ip the Lag- 
lish Colonies of North America.” ‘This, the last of the 
series, is a piece of good, solid work that any historian 
might be proud of. Dr. Chauning is now Lastructor in 
History at Harvard, and he prepared two importani 
sections for the American edition of Ploetz’s ‘* Epitome 
of Universal History,’ recently translated aud enlarged 
by William H. Tillinghast. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) have published, under 
the title of Teachings and Cuounsels, twenty baccalaureate 
sermons by Dr. Mark Hopkins, and bis Memorable Discourse 
on President Gartield ; the Story of Vileau, by Frauk RK. 
Stockton. is noticed elsewhere, ln Furtnership: Studies in 
Story- Telling, by Brander Matthews and H. C. Bunner, is a 
little volume. of sbort stories, most of which bave already 
been published: — Robert Carter & Brothers add to their 
rapidly increasing list a new story by the author of ‘* The 
Wide, Wide World,” entitled A &ed Wall-Flower, The Har- 
cest of the City and the Works of To-Day, by Peatl Fisher, is a 
series of sketches of Christian work, effectively presented in 


persona! experiences; Life in the kagle’s Nest, a Tale of Af- 


ghanistan, and Mahala, the Jewish Slave, by A. L. O. E., gives 
some very interesting descriptions of life under hard and 
unusual conditions: Joyful Through Hope, by Blanche A. 
Garbock, is a story which illustrates the power of Christian 
faith to sustain and strengthen those upon whom heavy 
trials are laid ; Juhkn de Wyckliffe, by Emily 8. Holt, givesa 
very interesting account of the first and greatest English 
Reformer ; Shves of Jeace, by Anna B. Warner, is a dainty 


The 


little volume setting forth very suggestively some of the 
most helpful counsels of the religious life.—— The Jvacher’s 
Dangiter, translated trom the French (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication), is a simple and tender nar- 
rative of home life in the French Alps, full of pure and 
beautiful sentiment, and not without some elements of good 
literary style. The Lutheran Publication Society (Phila- 
delphia) have brought out a book by the Rev. W. H. Luck- 
enbach, on The Folly of Profanity, an examination of which 
will make more clear, not only the prevalence, but the enor- 
mity, of the sinof profanity.—— Adele M. Fielde has written, 
and W. G. Certhell (Boston) has published, a little book of 
studies from life in China, under the title of Jagodu Shadows. 
Mr. Joseph Cook contributes an introduction, in which he 
commends Miss Fielde’s work to the public, and sets forth 
the excellencies of her clear views of the wants and condi- 
tion of Chinese women.— Filucation by« Doing, by Anna 
Johnson (New York: E. P. Kellogg & Co.), is a little book 
designed to suggest ways in which young children may be 


' kept pleasantly and protitably employed in schools and fam- 


ilies. ——-D: Appleton & Co, add to their Parchment Series 
Selected Prose Writings of John Milton, with an introductory 
essay by Ernest Myers; A Nuturalist’s Rambles About Home, 
by Charles ©. Abbott; and the first installment of Admiral 
Porter’s novel, Allan Dare and Robert the Devil. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Among the recent books for young readers which possess 


the requisites of popular interest and historical value are 


Ralph, the Drimmer- Boy, and Captain Phil (New York: 
Ilenry Holt & Co.) The first of these, translated from the 
French of Lonis Rousselet, is described as a story of the 
days of Washington, and recounts the experiences of a 
French boy who took part in the struggle against England 
with the French forces in this country. The narrative is 


| Vividand picturesque, andthe story is told with the vivacity 


and grace which are characteristic of Freneb writing. 


| Captain Phil,’? by M. M. Thomas, deseribes the experi- 
ences of a boy in the Western army during the War of the. 


RK beilion; it takes one through the history that centers 
about Western Virginia, Nashville, Murfreesboro’, Chat- 
tanooga, Kenesaw Mountain, and with the long march from 
Atlanta to Savannah. The reading of such books, in which 
history is treated as fiction, but in a thoroughly conscien- 
tious way, cannot be too much encouraged. 

The writer has just had the pleasure of hearing The Hwre- 

ter Cats of Connorloa, by Helen Jackson (Boston: Roberts 
srothers), read aloud to a small but appreciative audience 
of one. ‘she andience, aged seven, was unanimous in the 
opinion that it is a delightful story, and in that judgment 
the older readers will heartily concur. It isa little picture 
of life in Southern California, into which, by way of happy 
contrast, two Italian children are brought, greatly to their 
delight and happiness. The story is told with Mrs. Jack- 
son’s Customary vivacity and with those incidential briil- 
iancies of style and deep stirrings of sentiment which belong 
to her best work. There is also a serious purpose, which 
we leave young readers to find for themselves. 

Not long ago a good many people were reading with moist 
eyes ‘‘ Laddie’’ and ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ The author 
of those pathetic little sketches has written alonger story for 
young readers, with the taking title of Tip Cat (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers). The element of pathos runs through 
this story as it ran through the shorter stories, and touches 
us the more deepiy because it is perfectly natural and un- 
alfected. The story itself has the interest of plot, of char- 
acter study, and of description. As for Tip Cat himself, 
the oldest reader cannot help feeling toward him as the 
children feel, before be has finished the story. 

Mr. G. A. Henty, the author of the ‘‘ Boy Knight,’’ makes 
a useful contribution to books for voung readers in his Juck 
Archer (Boston: Roberts Brothers), a story in which the 
young hero is taken through the Crimean War tothe capture 
of Sebastopol. The descriptions are vivid, and no one can 
read the book through without getting incidentally a good 
deal of historical knowledge. 

In the Sturyof Vitean (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
Mr. Frank Kk, Stockton puts aside for the time being that 
charming gift of humor and quaint inventiveness which 
make his short stories memorable, and describes for younger 
readers life as children found it in France in the Age of 
Chivairy. The story is in a new line, and is a decided suc- 
cess. {tis as romantic and absorbing as any boy could 
wish for, full of adventure and daring, and yet told in ex- 
cellent spirit and with a true literary instinct which pre. 
vents exaggeration and extravagance. The illustrations by 
Mr. Birch add much to the attractiveness of the book. 

The little volume which contains the Suwanee River Tales, 
by Sherwood Bonner (Boston: Roberts Brothers), is full at 
once of delight and pathos, presenting as it does elements 
of singular freshness and charm, and recalling the fact that 
Sherwood Bonner’s promising career isialready ended. Born 
at Ilolly Spring, Mississippi, in 1849, a beautiful and vifted 
girl, from youth up, Sherwood Bonner came by inheritance 
into the kind of experience and the peeniiarities and od-t) 
ties of life which she describes with such vivacity. Going 
to Boston in 1873, she became aware of her educational deti- 
cienees, and with resolute courage and unfaltering faith set 
about the task of remedying her defects by hard work. 
Three years later she went to Europe, and her letters were 
notably fresh and suggestive, even in dealing with themes 
which were long ago worn threadbare by foreign correspond- 
ents. [ler literary ventures were many, but the best of 
them and the most successful, nndoubtedly, was the book of 
“Dialect Tales,’’ a series of stories dealing with Western 
and Southwestern life, published two years ago. The irre- 
pressible vein of humor, the quaint description, the insight 
into character, the general freshness, of these stories will 
not be forgotten by any who have read them. They belong 
to the best literature of the class which we possess. In this 
little volume the stories are mainly for younger readers, and 


| 


there are present the same charming qualities, the same 
vivacity and freshness of style. No oue will read the book 
without feeling that in the death of Sherwood Bonner a 
very promising career was prematurely ended. 

Several years ago Dr. Mark Hopkins occupied the pulpit 
of a rising young minister not far from the city of New 
York, and preached one of his characteristic sermons. 
The next day one of the church members who had heard 
the sermon said to his young pastor, ‘* Why do you not g ve 
us the same kind of simplicity of preaching sacd tue 
young minister, ‘‘ there are fifty years of thinking behind tat 
sermon.’’ This remark applics to the volume of sermorts by 
Dr. Hopkins recently published under the title of Zeachens 
and Counsels ; with a Discourse on President Garfield (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Suns). The simplicity of there 
sermons is due to the profound and thorough thinking that 
lies back of them ; they bave the clearness of that absolute 
mastery of a subject which is attained oniy by the yrcatest 
minds. Dr. Hopkins has been for many years not only a 
great teacher, but a great preacher as Well; disclosing in 
his sermons a fine union of profound thought and strong 
feeling, and reaching the heart no jess surely than the 
minds of those who have listened to him. A deep philosophy 
of life, in which religion, science, and practical experience 
are harmonious, pervades these discourses and gives them 
unwonted elevation; they are the utterances of a man who 
has lived all his life close tu the greatest mysteries of exist- 
ence, has looked them resolutely in the face, and in that 
attitude has conquered serenity and trust ; the peace of a 
great outlook on life is in them, together with that repose 
which Goethe so finely said is always to be found ou the 
heights. 

The first bound volume of the /yylish Jllustrated Maya- 
zine (New York: Macmillan & Co.), from: October, to 
the current month, bas just been issned. Even a casual 
glance through its pages reveals the extraordinary beauty 
of dress and form which the publishers have iiven the 
magazine. The excellent quality of the paper, the extraor. 
dinary beauty of many of the full-page illustrations, the 
profusion and delicacy of the smaller illustrations, and the 
general excellence of the typography, make this volume 
worthy of a place among holiday books. Ruuning throug! 
the list of contributors, one finds such names as Henry 
James, Austin Dobson, Algernon Charles Swinburne, (rrant 
Allen, the author of *‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’? Andrew 
Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Archibald Forbes, J. P. Muhatty, 
Thomas Hardy, Walter Besant, E. W. Gosse, J. 11. Short 
house, Theodore Watts, T. Il. Huxley, Conway,”’ 
Alfred Ainger, and William Black ; a list which suggests the 
freshest and latest English scholarship in literary. lines, and 
much of the must accomplished aud beautiful literary work 
manship of the day. Judged by the highest standard, the 
“English Ulustrated Magazine’? is a genuine work cf art, 
Which may be welcomed and indorsed as a real educator to 
all the homes into which it goes. At the low price of fitteon 
cents a number it is certainly the best investmeut ui maces 
zine literature that can be made. 


LITERARY NO7ES. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse is preparing a new volume of poems 
for publication. 

—The English Illustrated Magazine ’’ will celebrate the 
Christmas seasen by issuing a double number. 

—Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue a new edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s poems, with a number of important ad- 
ditions. 

—The latest addition made by T. Y. Crowell «& Co. (New 
York) to their popular edition of the poets is Dinah Maria 
Muloch’s poems. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have wisely chosen to issue as 
a holiday book a selection of Dr. Holmes’s poems, tilustrated 
by a number of weil-Known American artists. 

-—Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out a new and 
cheaper edition of Mr. Stockton’s captivating volume of 
stories, ‘‘ The Floating Prince, and .other Fairy Tales.”’ 

—Volumes III. and [V. of Macemillan’s new edition otf 
Tennyson's works, containing the ‘‘Idylls of the King." 
and The Priveess’’ and Maud,’’ have just been issued. 

—Mr. FE. P. Roe’s new novel is entitled Young Girl's 
Wooing,’’ and wiil be pubiished by Dodd, Mead & Co. early 
in the present month. F. Warne & Co. will publish the 
Enylish edition. 

—The October number of the ‘‘ Art Amateur’ contains a 
very readable article by George Parsons Lathrop, entitled 
“Glimpses of the Club,” illustrated by sketches tur- 
nished by some of the Tilers. 

—Macmillau & (Co. have added to their series of low- 
priced novels Miss Yonye’s Armourer’s Prentices,”’ 
a story which aims to present English citizen life as it ex- 
isted in the days of Henry VIL. and VIII. 

—Jobn Burroughs, who has heen warmly praised lately 
by the London reviews, has a new book on England, called 
‘*Fresh Fields.”’) Mr. Burrough describes himself as ‘‘a 
quick Observer, but a slow thinker and writer.” 

—Herry James is stiil in London, aud is at work on “ The 
Princess Casamassima’’—a nume which suggests ali kinds 
of romantic episodes. It is said that he will make it his 
longest and most elaborate story. It is to run as a serial in 
Atlantic.”’ 

— Porter & Coates, the Philadelphia publishers, are to be 
congratulated on having secured as their New York repre- 
sentative, at 14 and 16 Astor Place, Mr. G. Barnes. Few 
men have had a better education in the department of edu- 
cational publication than Mr. Barnes. He was for many | 
years the school-book agent for Harper & Brothers, has a 
wide acquaintance with the leading educators of the day, 
and is a joint author of many important school-books. ‘To 
these advantages of training and experience Mr. Barnes 
adds great energy, industry, and geniality of manner. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. MACMILLAN & 


A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY: 
MANUAL OF PREACHING. 


Lectures on Homiletics.— 
W. Fisk, D.D. Crown Svo voiume, $1.50. 


This work, by Dr. Fisk, for the last twenty- 
tive years Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Chica 
vo Theological Seminary, is intended to 
forth and illustrate the principles 
Homiletics in a brief and 


dents and young ministers, it is believed that 
the treatise will be of service to older pastors. 
Reference is made to the most recent literature, 
both of the pulpit and of works on Hornileties. 
The method followed in the | 
take a sermon in pieces, and inspect its princi 
pal parts, and then to show how to gather ma 
terials and form asermon, The aim has been 
tu makethe work, ina brief and practical way, 
a8 helpftulas possible to the preacher. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS. 


Crown Svo volume, 400 pages, $1.50. 
This is the FIFTH Volume of this valu- 

able Series, * THE CLERICAL LI- 

BRARY,’? which hus met with much 

success both in Great Iritain and this 

Country. 

NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS OF 
Outlines of Sermons ou New Pestament, 
Outlines of Serious on Old Testament, 
Outlines of Sermons to Children. 

Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Clergymen. 


Volume completein itself. Price, 


Now Ready. SECOND Ldition of 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By Henry B. Smirn, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by Wma. S. Aurr, DD. Octavo voiunie, 
650 pages. Price, 33.50, 


“We hazard little in saying that Prof Suith'> 
‘System of Christian Theology’ will take its plice at 
once in the very foremost rank of the great Ameri- 
eau treatises on dogmatics. [tis lu a peculiar seise 

erepresentative in its combination of keen analyt 
ical, philosophic power and vivid perce Agi of the 
linpe rative wants f the human hear The 
book, as a whole, isa monument of eomind ( ‘hris. 
tian thought.”"—! . ¥. Evangelist 


Copies sent post puid on recetpt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong. & Son, Way, N. Y. 


The Great Instruction Book! 


RICHAKDSON'S 
NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, and among others of fine quality miay 
fairly be termed ihe having had more 
years of continued large sales, having been re- 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged and 
improved where possible, having been for years 

and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to 
the publishers and to the widow of the compiler, 
the copyright alone amounting to “more than 
$90,000.00. 
PRICE OF 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 
$3.00. 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(. H DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


An Increased Interest 
in Social Meetings 


(an be had from the use of Dr. Robinson’s 
‘Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.’’ ‘A 
very decided power in our prayer-meeting,”’ 
is what one pastor calls it. Another says, 
‘‘Its presence in the vestry has materially 
increased the attendance upon our meetings.”’ 
The price is one great point. Here is a book 
of 553 hymns and 330 of the best tunes that 
can be collected, printed on tinted paper and 
strongly bound in full cloth with red edges, 
for only 50 cents.” The hymn edition (full 
cloth also) eosts 20 cents. It is widely used 
in mission churches asa book for all services, 
and for colleges and schools it is just what 
is needed. Yale and Princeton Theological 
Seminaries have adopted it. 146th thousand 
now ready. Send 5) cents fora sample copy 


By Rev. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. PRICE, 82.50. 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUS T 


practical manner. | 
Although chietly- designed for theological stu- | 


Volume is, first, to | 


in one volume, Compact and pretty. 


MAGAZINE. 


Consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and contain 
ing $23 wood cut illustrations, handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, colored edges. 

The volume contains a Complete Serles of Descrip 
tive Sketches by the author of “John Halifax, Gen 
tleman;’ a Complete Historical Novel by Charlotte 
M, Youge, author of “The Heir of Redelyffe,”’” and 
contributions from some of the foremost writers of 
the day. 

“This magazine, with Its careful editing, its re- 
fined spirit, and its de lightful pictures, grows cou- 
stantly more attractive.” -[New York Tribune. 

“TIT think that the magazine steadily tnereases in 
juterest and value.’’—{Hon. ‘lbeodore W. Dwight. 

“It deserves to find a place in the homes of allour 
ribers Living Church, 

‘Ever a welcome visitor to the parlor or brary 
table. [N. Y. Home Journal, 

“The whole execution of the magazine is adimi- 
rable.’—{New York Observer. 

* ‘Those who wish good pictures and good readin 
at little eost may be pleased —nay, must be pleasec 

-With the Illustrated 
tia Advoeate. 

“A treasury of 
Home Journal. 

‘ Altogether, iu its literary tone and in the beauty 
aa exquisite taste of its typography and illustra 
tious, We count this magaziue among the publica- 
tionsin which all who cure for the best current 
| literature in the best fori may heartily aud intel. 
digently rejoiee.”—[{ Christian Union. 

“The result of this year’s work is now published 

It is Satisfac- 

tory and encouraging iu performance and promise. 

.- To say that it has alréady matched its great 
American rival would be to say tuo much; many 
months and years go to ~ Bg makiug of a Century. 
to say thatit shows promise of doing so—that those 
for it, publisher and editors, have spared 
and will spare no pains that it shalldo so--is to sa 
no inore than it and they deserve, . It is wonder 
ful work for sixpence, that is certain. If ali our 
| cheap literature were as good, what a happy people 
we should be !’’—{Londou World, 


and rules of | 


interest and beauty.”’--[Boston 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
THE 
ILLUS 
MAGAZINE, 
CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS 
OF A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘*Called Back,’’ 


And a sequel (to the Little Schoolmaster Mark,” 
by Mr. J. HW. Shorthouse, 


IS NOW READY. 


Single Numbers, 15 cents; Annual Subscription (in 
cluding Double Christmas Number), $1.75. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. A new 
dition. Revised througiiout by the author. Io 
7 volumes, extra feap, Svuo. Published mouthly. 
Price, $1.75 each. 
*.* A limited special edition, printed on hand. 
made paper, can be had. Price, $3.5 per volume, 
This edition is sold in sets only. 


to Tue Century Co, 37 E, 17th St. New York. 


Voll. Miscellaneous Poems. Ready. 

Vol 2.° Miscellaneous Poems teady. 

Vol. 5. Udylle of the King. Ready. 

Vol 4. The Princess and Maud. Ready. 

Vol. > Enech Arden and In Memeriam. Oc- 
tober. 

Vol ® Queen Mary and Harold, November. 

Vol 7. The Lover's Tale, ete. Lecember. 


“Fulfilis every condition that can be demanded 
in the final edition of a classic. We have long 
been acquainted with all the editions of Teunyson, 
and American,.. . and our deliberate 
opinion is that they are each and all eT by this 
new edition of Messrs. Macmillan, which is simply 
perfect, is edition will be sought by the 
lovers of the best books, . pertiy because it is 
the one which contains the last corrections and 
erendations ‘by the author; in other words, 
cause it is the final and anthoritative edition.” 
~—{Mailand txpress. 


“A neater, more convenient, and more tasteful 
edition of the Laureate’s poems will probably never 
| be printed.”—[New York [ribune. 


“Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, 
and outside there is the familiar, smooth, green 
cloth which bas already gives Messrs. Macmillan’s 
hooks an Individuality of their own ”’—[Pall Mail 
Gazette, 


MACMILLAN New York. 


The New V. Nowe in the Series of 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


No. 16. The True Issue: Industrial Depres- 
sion and Political Corruption caused by Tariff 
Monopoties, with a Statement of the Reform 
demanded in the interest of Manufacturer. 
Farmer, and Workingman. By E. J. DONNELL. 
Svo, paper, 25 cents. 

For sale by all dealers, and sent, postpaid, by 
mail, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
Lists of the ** Questions of the Day ”’ series, and 
of other publications in Ecuuomic and Political 
Science, sent on application. 
Classitied Catalogue of the more important 


English and American works in these depart- 
ments sent on receipt of stamp. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Allan Dare and Rob- 
err ie Diablie. 


A ROMANCE. By Apwikat Jo 
published in Nine Fortnightly Parts, octavo, 
each Part with an Illustration by Alfred Fred- 
ericks. Price. 25 cents foreach Part (a remit 
tance of two dollars will insure the posting 
of the entire work as rapidly as published). 

The unusual length of this romance, which is re- 
markable for its variety of incident and adventure, 
has determined its issue in parts. The romantic 
character of the story recalls Sue’s “ Mysteries of 

Paris,’ and Duinas’s Monte Cristo,” but it bears 

no special resemblance to those books 


A Naturalist’s Ram- 
bles about Home. 


By CHaries C. 12mo0, cloth, 485 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

This work possesses a fascinating interest to all 
coneerned In the study of natural history. . lt con- 
Sists, as its title implies, of country walks, and 
studies of the habitsof the wild creatures of our 
woods and flelds. [t is an instructive and delight- 
ful volume. 


TIT. 


Lite on a Ranch. 


Ranch Notes in Kansas, Colerado, the Indian 
Territory, and Northern Texas 
NALD ALDRIDGE. With Illustrati ns. 16mo, 
paper. Prive, 50 cents. 

“A very interestingand amusing narrative. . 
Certainly Mr. Aldridge’s book is much more witty, 
contains many more remarkable eplsodes,is far 
fuller of new aud racy information, and, if we may 
trust our own judginenton soticklish a point, isonet 
aud away asafer guide to the intending emigrant 
than ‘Letters from our Boys,’ which have recently 
appeares under such distin.suished patron 
age.’’—| Pall Mall Gazette. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will le sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & (CO0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEw York. 


The 


Avutuors have now become a 


Srorres by 


standard series, recognized as 
a comprehensive library of the 
best Amert- 
can literature. There are six 


short stories in 


volumes published, containing 
thirty-four 
two of the best-known writers, 
filling 


sand pages, 


stories by thirty- 
more than one thou- 
The volumes are 
handsomely bound in cloth, 
and are sold separately for 
fifty cents each; the complete] 
The 
books are tor sale at all book 
de- 


sent on 


set costs three dollars. 


stands everywhere. 
tailed list will be 
application to the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


Y or kk. 


Girl’s Wooing,” 
THE NEW STORY 


MOE, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, - 


THREE STRONG NEW BOOKS, 
TEACHINGS AND COUNSELS: 


Sermons. With a Discourse on President 
Garfield) By Mark Hopkins, DD, LL D. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Among the famous men who have given ad- 
vice and counsel tothe young, the words« f none 
carry more weight than those uttered by Dr. 
Hopkins. His new book has been prepared for 
yourg men who are as uming the duties and 
responsibilities of life. and whe will weleome 
such Words of pure wisdom addressed to their 
best senses Of manliness and integrity. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


$2, 


RAE, 
. Crown 


Mr. Rae's book is the first attempt that has 
been made in the English language te sketeh out 
the prevailing types of socialism hi-torically, 
with a full account of the economic theories ad-- 

vanced in their tavor, and a careful and judi- 
cious estimate of the various schemes in the light 
ofasound yet liberal social philosophy, without 
prejudice or class bias, 


useful and ably written book.’ 
Review 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1884. 
THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. By Prof. Arsnerr 


1 vol., lzmo, $1.50. 


Professor Reville has taken for his subject the 
religions of the Mexicans and Peruvians at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, and describes the 
civilization, religious ¢ ustoms, monastic institu- 
tions of these races of the New W orld. His treat- 
ment of the theme is popular and historical 
rather than philosophical, and is consequently 
adapted for general readers. 


London Sat- 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & - New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Occident. 


With Preludes on Current Events. Ninth Volume 
of Boston Monday Jectures. By Joseru 
$1.50. 


Household Stedman. 


Poetical Works of EpwUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Househhd Edition, bound in the new style of 
the Household Longfellow, Whittier. Holmes, 
Lowell, etc. With a portrait of Mr. Stedman. 
$2 vv. 


Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor. 


By Markie Hansen-Taytor and Horace E. 
ScuppER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, 
and other illustrations. 2 vols., crowu 8vo, 
$4.00: ha.f calf, $8.00. 


James Madison. 


of *“*American Statesmen” Series. By 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Captains of Industry; 

Or, Men of Business who did Something Besides 
Making Money. A Book for Young Americans 
By James Parton. With several portraits. 
21.25. 


Text and Verse. 


Selections from the Bible and from the writings 
of Jonn G. Waitrier, chosen by GERTRUDE 
W. Carriano. In dainty biuding. 18mo, 75 
cents. 


Cook, 


Vol. X. 
SIDNEY HowarRp Gay. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


East street. New York. 


Without a 


Peer! 
By Dr. H. KR. PALMER. 
Dr. PALMER’s success in the large classes organ- 
ized in New York aud Brooklyn, known as the 
CHURCH CHORAL UNION, bumbering over 6,000 adults, 
has been achieved by methods which are fully dem- 
onstrated in this new work, 
Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
better and more satisfactory work with THE CHO- 
RAL UNION than with any book now on the market: 
One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this seas n, and says he will use 
many more. 
The CHORAL UNION bas a carefully prepared 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced Sing: 
ers’ Department, embracing Gilees, Choruses, ete. 
of a high order, 176 pages in all. 
THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in a supe- 
rior manner, and offered at a low price, : 
60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Ex- 


press. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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CHRISTiaN UNION. 


Vol. 80, No. 14. 


— 


A FREE PARLIAMENT. 


E give a page to a Free Parliament in political 

issues. Al) personal attacks on either candi- 
date are ruled out of order in this Parliament, and all 
eulogies ard defen-es, because the eulogy cannot be 
answered without personal attack, and of personal at- 
tack and defense there is already too much in this cam- 
paign. All speakers in this Free Parltament cannot get 
the floor; but we try to give every view, if not every 
speaker, a hearing. We publish criticism without 
reply, because it is only a weak cause that requires 
always the last word ; and wedo not think it either 
courteous or chivalric for the editor to demand it. 


PROTECT THE FREEDMEN., 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Having been for about twelve years a subscriber to The 
Christian Union, and a careful reader of the articles upon 
religious and political topics published during that time, 
permit me to say that I have taken great pleasure in the 
views expressed in the columns of The Christian Union, 
especially since the editorial chair has been oceupied by the 
present senior editor. I think the fair and candid manner 
in which you have stated your views heretofore upon the 
Republican administrations of Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, and 
Garfield has been the means of doing much good to your 
readers as well as to the Republican party. But you will 
permit me to say that I do not see the same spirit of fair- 
ness in regard to the present Kepublican candidate for 
President, James G. Blaine. The Republican party, with 
all its failings, has done so much for the country during the 
ast twenty-three years of its administration of the govern- 
ment that it seems to me to be a suicidal course for men 
who have been called Republicans to refuse tu give taeir 
support to the present nominees of the party, and give their 
influence to the party that stood and now stands to do all in 
its power to overthrow the Republican party. I believe the 
cause of the freedmen of the South is safe with the Repub- 
licans, but you very well know we shall have no favors 
shown them if the Democrats come in possession of the 
General Government. The place for civil service reformers, 
and all other reformers, 1 believe, is to remain in the Re- 
publican party, and do what they can to elect Blaine and 
Logan. Very respectfully yours, JL. E. 

WoRcESTER, Mass. 


ONE LETTER OF MANY. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

Deak Sik,—I have read The Christian Union for ten 
months or a year, and have read it with great care and in- 
terest for the last four or five months, especially the editorial 
notes and articles on political matters. Generally I heartily 
and fully agreed with the editorials ; but even in the few ar- 
ticles with which I could not agree, the fairness and candor 
of the writers, and their desire to find out the exact truth 
and to state it correctly, and to form their opinions and 
shape their actions according to the truth, were so evident 
(to me, at least) that I generally read your differing opin- 
ions more than once, with great respect, and often was 
compelled to modify my own opinion somewhat. If I did 
not have confidence in your candor and love of truth, I 
would not take The Christian Union a month. 

I think that persons who love candor and careful truth- 
telling will be attracted and won to your support by 
your present admirable course, and such friends will not be 
soon or easily alienated. Of course you prize such sub- 
scribers more than any others. 

Your proposed New Party meets my approval, and would 
secure my membership immediately. 

Please excuse this long letter, written hastily and late at 
night. With much esteem, yours sincerely, J. B. JR. 

Fort Lewis, Colorado. 


WILL DECLINE TO VOTE. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 

Dear 8iks,—I heartily indorse your views as to the neces- 
sity of a new party. Your platform also is acceptable. 
Ever since the nominations of Blaine and Logan at Chicago 
I have been hoping that the Independents would put a ticket 
in the field. Have written to prominent Independents in 
different States urging this. Is it too late for a representa- 
tive body to assemble and make nominations? As the case 
now stands, mary like myself will decline to vote for Presi- 
dentthis year. Let us have in New York State a new ticket 
for President and Vice-President, to be supported by the so- 
called Independents. There is quite a coterie of them here, 
and, from what I can learn, they are more numerous in 
various parts of the State than is generally supposed. 

l think that an organized movement at this late day in 
the campaign would exert a good moral influence. 

Yours truly, W. 


ORIENT, N. Y. 


ATTEND THE CAUCUSES. 
Editors Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have read with much interest all that bas 
been said in The Christian Union since the nomination of 
Mr. Blaire on the question of his fitness for the high office, 
and the idea suggested of a New Party. 

I have just finished reading the issue of September 11. 
That there is room for improvement in our political affairs 
no intelligent man will deny. The question then arises, 
How shall it be done’? and will a new party remedy the 
evil? A new party, before it can accomplish anything, 
must contain a majority of the people. It will thus be 
practically the same as one of the old parties, except in 
name, and if neglected in the primaries will accomplish no 
more good than our present parties. Do the individuals 
who are finding the most fault do their fullduty’ Do they 


attend the primary meetings, and urge their friends to do 
so? If not, how can they expect the party will be pure ”’ 
The only wonderis that it is not worse than itis. We know 
some, who call themselves Independent Republicans, who 
wil! not vote for Blaine and will vote for Cleveland. One 
such of our acquaintance never attended a primary meeting 
in his life, and has been a voter for thirty years, and the 
present campaign is the second one in which he has bolted 
the Republican nomination. Would not our great religious 
papers be doing a much greater good by urging their readers 
to do their dutyinthisrespect? We believe that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of the Christian people of the land 
are in the Republican party. How quick they would purity 
the Grand Old Party if they would all do their duty, not at 
the polis, but in the caucuses! Let us stop complaining 
unless we have done our duty, and in the future try to do 
our part in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Sr. CLarr, Mich. 


C. F. M. 


THE INDEPENDENTS’ MISTAKE. 
Editor Christian Union: 

It may be too late to express my opinion on the New 
Party, but I want to say that it seems to me it is too late to 
organize such a party. The Independents indorsed Cleve- 
land and the Democratic party. As Republicans, they 
should have selected a Republican to be their standard- 
bearer. Then they would have had the credit of being true 
to their convictions; but they made an alliance with the 
Democratic party, committed political bigamy, and lost 
their sense of morality, and impeached their own judgment. 
It is useless to found a new party out of such material. 
The choice is between a man who has successfully refuted 
every charge made against him, and one who has no defense 
except confession; it is much more—between a party of 
truth and freedom, and one which Mr. Curtis said ‘‘ was 
hungering for spoils.’’ Very truly, 

MEDFORD, Mass. 


NOT THIS TIME. 

Go on with your New Party. I will vote for it next time, 
out I don’t propose this time to help elect Cleveland, either 
directly or indirectly. But you have done what the Inde- 
pendents ought to have done at the outset. When I found 
a party | will base it on anti-sophistry. 

I can imagine a young man coming out of this campaign 
questioning whether there is any difference between right 
and wrong. SUBSCRIBER. 

NortH Apams, Mass. 


VOTE WITH A PROTEST. 
Editor Christian Union : 

I wish to give you the suggestion of a sensible old man to 
whom I read aloud your article in the number of Septeinber 
11, The Party Yet Unborn.”’ 

He was pleased, but said: ‘‘It is too late now. Blaine or 
Cleveland must be President. But [ wish there could bea 
great many tickets for both candidates printed and scattered 
broadcast, on the back of which should be the word ‘ Pro- 
test.’ Then it could be understood how many there are 
who protest against the political management by which we 
are forced to vote for an unworthy candidate or throw away 


our vote.’’ Respectfully, aa 
COLLINSVILLE, Conn. 
THE NEW PARTY INDORSED. 
Me. Evitor : 
I agree with you that it is time to organize,a ‘‘ New 
Party.”’ 


The question, How shall I vote this Fall? has been in my 
mind daily, ever since thetwo Chicago Conventions. Being 
dissatisfied with the nominees, as well as the recent history, 
of both parties, I had about concluded to forego the “ bigh- 
est privilege’’ of the American citizen, but your proposition 
finds me ripe to join the New Party, if that party is to be 
one of progressive ideas. For the past twenty-two years 
I have voted the Republican ticket, and regret that now it 
has departed from its first faith and taken up the Demo- 
cratic creed that might makes right.’’ It seemsto methere 
is one question, and at present only one, that is a real issue 
tothe country. With irresistible force it is pushing itself 
upon the attention of all thinking people, and must be met 
and settled. It sinks allothersintoinsignificance. And that 
is, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. I am 
not prepared to gothe whole length with tne Prohibition 
party ; it seems to me impracticable, 1 may say fanatic; 
and J look in vain for some middle gronnd on whi:h to 
stand, with the good and best of all parties, wit ‘out treading 
on each other’s toes. As between the Prohibition party and 
others asking for votes, my sympathies are with the former, 
believing it nearest right; but it lacks the leadership of the 
strong, broad mind of a statesman—some one who can lead 
and is able to solve the problems and present them to the 
public. 

To my mind the abuse of liquors in the United States is the 
greatest danger menacing the institutions of our civil and 
religious life. I do not propose to enter into any argument 
to prove this proposition; the fact is without controversy. 
Because of it ourlives and property are in danger, day and 
night. The institutions of the home and Sabbath are in- 
vaded and weakened or destroyed; the wheels of com- 
merce are clogged, our financial institutions are wrecked, 
our school system is impaired, our children debauched, our 
towns and cities have festering slums within their borders, 
our jails and station-houses are multiplied and filled, our 
police ranks enlarged, taxes increased, gallowses built, and 
danger and evil and hell walk our streets. Surely such 
a crying evil, absorbing twice as much money annua'ly as 
our whole food bill, and drawn largely from those who can 
least afford it, demands the attention of the statesman, the 
political economist, and the Christian ; and I prophesy that 
the New Party which takes up this question and carries it 


to a living’ issue will secure the votes of the best in all 
parties. 

Many are ripe for it, fromthe Atlantic tothe Pacific, and if 
the Republican leaders had not been blind to their own inter- 
ests they would have taken hold of this question last winter, 
and gone on to victory this Fall. 

By ali means let us have a New Party. 

LANSINGBURG, N. Y. 

IMPROMPTU ACTION EFFECTIVE. 

We common people are longing to see a platform risinz 
above this chaos and corruption. The Prohibition platform 
is too narrow. To it should be added Civil Service Reform, 
the Indian question, Mormonism, and as many other great 
moral questions as wisdom may suggest. I do not think you © 
have a just conception of the cry thatis going up from the 
bone and sinew of this nation fora purer administration. 
Look for a moment at the embezziements both in public 
and private life. Does the nameof Blaine aid the rising 
star of hope, or of Cleveland lead the young men of onr re- 
public to nobler, purer lives? You say thereis nottime. I 
have observed in my seventy-five years of life that im- 
promptu speeches or action, if inspired, are quite as effect- 
ive as more studied essays or maturer plans. It did not 
take David long to pray the Lord toturn the counsel of 
Ahithophel into foolishness, or to prepare the sling to slay 
Goiiath. One word more, dear Christian Union. Such men 
as yourself, and Dr. Spear in the ‘‘ Independent,”’ are not 
aware of the harm you are doing the cause of Prohibition. 
Prohibition is right, you say ; then why clog the wheels by say- . 
ing it can’t be done? It can be done, because God is behind 
the movement. Ah! those days when good men said, The 
slave cannot be liberated. Their sayings clogged, but did 
not stop, the wheels. In my younger days | was asked, Are 
you going totry to doacertainthing® I[ answered, No 
but, with God’s help. I am going to do it.”’ 

RockForp, III. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


DANGERS AHEAD. 


While reading in The Christian Union of August 28, 154, 
your suggestions in regard to a new political party, my soul 
was stirred. The signs of the times fairly indicate that we 
must soon have a party that will fairly represent a]l classes, 
or we shall have national trouble. At present capital is 
arrayed against labor; drunkenness and crime aguinst 
sobriety and honor. The heart of the best part of our popu- 
lation is throbbing with excitement as they are waking up 
to the greed of old political parties. The combinations of 
workingmen, malicious burning of buildings, inflaming 
speeches of communistic leaders, strikes, riots, five or six 
candidates in the field for the Presidency, and many other 
things, indicate storm. Five or six great corporations seem 
to carry the President, the Senate, the House, the political 
parties, in their pockets, and we are reminded of God’s 
solemn words as recorded in St. James v., 1-4. In this 
State of Kansas men who neither fear God nor regard man 
are placed before the people by the corrupt cliques who hang 
about in our county seats, and we aretold we must vote for 
them. I have always beena Republican, but can be sold nu 
more, and | am speaking the sentiment of thousands who 
are groaning under their galling yoke. The rise and fall of 
nations who have gone before us should be a lesson for us 
to-day. I humbly pray that your timely suggestions may 
nut only lead to thought, but to decided action, before God 
shall humble us for our national sins by proclaiming his 
awful name anew in our midst, as he didin Egypt, Babs lon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, for their haughtiness and oppres 
sion. We must have a party that will increase bappiness, 
strengthen liberty, and harmonize and unify the country. 
For this, many true and loyal hearts in Kansas will pray and 
work, believing that God in his great mercy will hear our 
prayers and bless our labors. Rev. E. RB. 

Smita CENTER, Smith County, Kansas. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


In the editorial ‘‘ Personal Character,’’ in The Christian 
Union of September 18, you deprecate the idea of *‘ choosing 
between the least of two evils.”’ I have always found your 
paper fair and candid, ready to criticise its own party lead- 
ers, and to commend a political opponent when he deserved 
it, and I value your counsel highly. 

It is, however, certain that either Cleveland or Blaine will 
be tic rext President, and although the principle you lay 
down is usually right, there seem to be circumstances when 
it is wise to make a choice, when we know that one of two 
things is inevitable. I am a life-long Republican, and 
although not pleased with the nomination of Mr. Blaine, 
and at first disposed to bolt, I am sure that it will be better 
to keep the management of the country in the hands of the 
party that saved the Union than to turn it over tothe one 
which depends on the ‘‘ Solid South,’’ kept solid by terrorism 
and fraud atthe polls. . do not believe tbat our liberties 
are safe until every voter, black and white, has a chance to 
cast his ballot without intimidation, and be sure that it 
shall be fairly counted ; and the mission of the Republican 
party is not accomplished until this is done. While my 
party bas not taken the stand on Civil Service Reform 
which I hoped it would, can there be any question as to 
which party is most likely to carry out the principles of this 
reform? 1 cannot see that the defeat of the Republican 
party at this time would conduce to the formation of the 
new and better party which is desirable. It is not wise to 
pull down the old house until we are sure that a better one 
is ready to receive us. I have not been a violent partisan, 
but after a careful survey of both parties and candidates, I 
believe it to be my privilege and duty to vote for Mr. Biaine. 
As there are many who are hesitating as to whether to vote 
at all, or who to vote for, will you kindly publish this, with 
any comments you may see fit to make’ 


Respectfully, W. Bb. 
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THE WORK OF THE REPUBLICAN _| greatest live issue of the present time in this 
PARTY. country. Does it not approach as nearly to 
your ideal party principles as we can hope 
“* There are no important issues on which the tors And is not St. John a leader with as 
two principal political parties are frankly and | lear convictions, as pure record, and as 
syuarely opposed to each vother, and on the right willing to breast all the odium which the Lib- 
decision of which the destiny of the nation de- | erty party had to breast to see Clay defeated 
pends,’’—September 18. and Polk elected, as any leader we may hope 
I read your editorials in The Christian| to find? Yes, even willing to beat the R°- 
Union with much interest ,and satisfaction. | publican party by dividing its forces as a 
I think them models of carefulness and can-| preliminary to organizing a party which will 
dor. Consequently they have the greater| beat both Republicans and Democrats. Can 
influence, so that doubtless many accept| we not venture to predict that the new party 
them as final, and possibly your conclusions. | issue will be: ‘‘ Home or Saloon: Prohibi- 
Therefore I call your attention to the quota-/| tion or Rum’ ? 
tion above. If it was from the ‘‘ Post”’ or Prohibition embraces every other good in 
‘*Times,’’ | judge it would be unnecessary | its platform ; Christianity, Christian Sabbath, 
to notice it. 3 universal brotherhood of humanity, God. 
No important issues! What gave the Re-/ Saloon everything bad! Can we doubt which 
publican party the opportunity, the right, | party will finally triumph? Right will be vic- 
and the power to be’ Liberty and equal-| torious; God is with the right. It seems to 
ity before the law for others, for all. Does it} me this Home Protection party very much 
not hold these principles with equal tenacity | needs'yourinfluence ; you can do very much, 
to-day? Are they not assured wherever it/| and you seem to have no party ties to break. 
has sway ? Are they not overridden where} | have voted fifty-six years and have never 
the Democratic party rules » To ask these! once voted for a rumseller or a man who 
questions is to answer them, but let South| would grant a license to kill his neighbor, if 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and even| I knewit. I used what little influence I have 
Virginiaanswer. Andthis, with the restraint | had against rum and slavery. Slavery is put 
of the General Government in Republican| down. I sent three of my family into the 
hands, and they on their good behavior, 80| army; had two widows in my family when 


asnot to damage their chances to obtain con- the rebellion was conquered. Rum remains : 


trol of it! Is not this an important issue? it is the greatest curse of the human family. 
Does it not involve the destiny of the nation?! J] meanto fight it out on this line while I live. 
A crime against the vital principle! Are! Help, do help. 

not the two parties frankly and squarely op Pardon this seeming egotism ; I feel much 
posed® Take from the Democratic party | on this question. 

this Bourbon element and it woufd not have Your brother in love, a: 6. 

a ghost of a chance of success. (From  pPover, Minn. 

standpoint, if the Democratic party should 

be successful, the Bourbon would rule it, and| T7}7_EREPUBLICAN PARTY INDORSED. 
our good friend the Rey. Henry Ward ens 


would see his life-work brought to naught ; Editor Christian Union : 
not that slavery in name would be re- -estab- | Never have I found myself at variance with 


lished, but freedom to vote and live as one The Christian Union, dear to my heart, until 
pleased would cease, unless he pleased to | it entered into the political field. Since then 
vote and live at Democratic—Bourbon— | | have felt that its course toward Mr. Blaine 
ard the Republican party has been so un- 
fair that more than once have I taken up my 
pen toeuter my humble protest, but refrained 
until the present moment. You will under- 
stand that it is with regret and diffidence 
that I write asI do. I pass by earlier state- 
ments in your paper that have been in some 
measure answered, and refer to later re- 
marks. The last number asserts that “the 
only party now that has the same convictions 
in every State and District in the Union is 
the Prohibition party.’’ This is a very re- 
markable statement. If anything is sure, it 
is that the Republican platform is definite, 
and that it is interpreted alike everywhere. 
You recognize the tariff question to be an im- 
portant one; where is a varying policy as to 
that plank among Republicans in the various 
States? Is not protection avowed as the pol- 
icy of the party, and has it not always been 
that’ And if Me. Blaine is not a pronounced 
advocate of that doctrine then no one is to 
be found whois. It may not suit The Chris- 
tian Union, but that is the doctrine of the 
party in every section, and always has been 
so. Then as to that first of all principles, 
the right of every citizen to vote and have 
his vote counted, is not that held every- 
where ? And, lying at the very foundation 
of government, why should not this question 
overtop all others until this right is guaran- 
teed in every nook in the wide Union?’ How 
about the Mormon .question—is the party 
united on that? And the question of educa- 
tion? It is myimpression that The Christian 
Union favored this party previous to the 
present campaign. It is the same party now, 

with the same principles. It has taken for 
| leader a man who has always advocated these 
principles. Why was Mr. Blaine nominated ? 
| Not because of ‘‘the worst elements,’’ but 
because the people wanted him. Why did the 
| people want him’? Because he was a power- 

ful advocate of these very principles, dear 
to their hearts, and which the The Christian 
_ Union indorsed for so many years. 


dictation; and sooner or later the battle 
would have to be fought again.) 

The Republican party—speaking. gener- 
ally—is the party of morals and progress. 
What hope has the temperance movement 
from the Democratic party ? Take from it 
the support of the liquor interest and it would 
have no chance of success. It is the liquor 
party, asthe Republican party is not. Itgets 
its votes and support where they rule, as the 
Republican party does not; for example, 
the different wards of New York, Brooklyn, 
and elsewhere. Is not this an important 
issue’ You can answer, ‘‘They are not 
frankly and squarely opposed.’’ I reply as 
a total abstainer, The Republican party has 
paramount interests, even to that, and it 
must wait. But what hope has it aside from 
that party ” 

The Republican party, according to my 
best information, is the only hope for civil 
service reform. Though we may not agree 
that it is unequivocally committed to it, I 
think we will agree that the Democratic 
party is not. 

The Republican party, by its platform and 
Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance, and its his- 
tory, stands pledged to tariff for ‘‘ protection 
to Amer.can industries.’’ The Democratic 
party, by its platform and its standard- 
bearer, is either a weathercock or a sphinx, 


tory, says emphatically, free trade, or tariff 
for revenue only. You may not think this 
‘‘an important issue,’’ but there are thou- 
sands who see it vital to them, and, they | 
think, to the ‘‘ nation’s destiny.’’ Forexam- | 
ple: there are four hundred in our factory, | 
nearly all the same persous that were there 
four years ago, when fully three-quarters 
voted the Democratic ticket. Now seven- 
eighths will vote Republican, of their own | 
accord, on account of the tariff principle ; 
indeed, there is not any organization in the) 
place but Republican, and ‘‘ protection to 


American industries is the motto inscribed 
on their Blaine and Logan banner. I learn’ B¢ assertion that Mr. Blaine is lacking in 


the same condition exists in other factories ‘sity, I, with millions of others, do not be 
and manufactnring towns. Is not this [!eve. Tosome minds there may be an appear- 
‘‘igsue frankly and squarely opposed” ? ance of evilin the Mulligan letters, but no one 
Yours very truly, M.S. | has ever put his finger upon a single act of 

‘ie Vann. his in his official career that was dishonest, or 

that has worked to the injary of the country. 

THIS THE NEW PARTY | Admitting from your point of view this sus- 
Have you examined carefully the platform | picion, and setting aside his opponent for 
of the ‘Prohibition (Iilume Protection) the present, what shall be said of the Demo- 
Party’’? Can you pardon my presumption, cratic party? If I speak of it as corrupt, I 
dear brethren, when say it seems to me say what The Christian Cnion has im- 
platform is about what you are looking for. | plied for the many years it has opposed it. 
It acknowledges Almighty God as the right-| Was it not the advocate of slavery ® did it 
ful sovereign from Whom the just powers of | not raise its hands against the Union? has 
government are derived, aud to whose laws) it not been against freedom’ has it not 
human enactments should conform. oppressed the poor and lowly? has it not 
The “* Pittsburg Platform ’’ emphasizes the | always fought against the goed in the Repub- 


lican party? Yet if your words were accept- | doubtif any former year in the history of 
ed it would be placed in power again. . You | the country can make as good a showing 
fear the evil one man may work, one man who as this, although we complain with truth 
has always been on the side of right and jus-| sat business has suffered great depression 


tice, who is chargeable with no single act of , 

wrote against a good of his cummin and | £2 its leading branches for the year 198+. 
have no fear of a party hungry for spoils, In our statement of the sales of land by 
unrepentent of the crimes against liberty | the land department of the Union Pacific 
they have committed, and likeiy to take re-| Railway Company made in last week's 
venge for the deprivations they have suf-| issue, we should have said that the sales 
fered for twenty-four long years. The sin-|thus far for the year, up to September 
gular thing is that The Christian Union seeks | 1, amounted to $5,249,219, instead of over 
to put down the party which it has upheld, $15 5,000,000, at which we erroneously 


and which has not changed its ~— 
| 
and to elevate the one it has opposed ; to | genet ay bank statement this week 


decry the exponent of those principles it has 
advocated, and to apologize for the man Loans, decrease ... 
who accepts the platform that is in oppo- Specie, decrease:................. 708,300 
sition to those things which once in its eyes 
were 

right. Are there other vital questions .......:: 


and reforms? Let them be advocated, and 
induce the party that has contained the This leaves the surplus about the same 


conscience, the moral sense, of the Repubtic | 48 last week, say little below $26,000,000, 

to embrace them and carry them out as they ; With money at one to one and one-half per 

have done in the past. J.A.8. | cent. oncall. The bank statement, it will 
ee be observed, is featureless. 


FINANCIAL. | 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


The week has passed without any 
notable events to report on Wall Street. 
The main feature has been the c ntinued 
weakness in the Vanderbilt stocks, with a 
firm tone prevailing in the rest of the 
market. The feeling is growing that the 
special causes which are detrimental to 
the prosperity of business with the New | The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best Writing 
York Central Railway, the Lake Shore, WEIGHT. — awe pe 2410. 
the Michigan Central, and the Canada Type Interchangeable, $l per font. 
Southern, with their leased lines, all of | «warded the JOHN SCOTT MEDAL by the Frank. 
which make up the so-called Vanderbilt | at ba 
system, should not ccntrol the course of | York. Call or send for Ctreular. 


the market with the genera] list. The 53 Broadway, New York. W) Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


regular dividend-paying stocks, as a rule, 


and almost without exception, are con- 
tinuing the payment of dividends through 
the year on the same basis as heretofore 
for years back. The Delaware & Iud- 
son, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & | 
Western, both coal companies, have | 
just announced, respectively, their usual | 
dividends. The St. Paul and the North. | 

| 


west also have made the customary dec 
laration of dividends; these latter repre | 
sent the traffic of the great Northwest. | 
The Missouri Pacific pays its one and 
three fourths per cent. quarterly ; the Rock 
Islandthesame. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy makes its usual two per cent. 
quarterly. The Railway 
Company has just declared two per cent. 
for the quarter, although it might have 
been expected that it would lose in traffic, 
in common with the New York Central, | 
on through business to and from Chicago. | 
The Lake Shore has declared its one and | in every amet oat SATIS FACTORY seller. 
one-half per cent., which is in accordance ; Made in «variety of stvies und prices tint 
with the reduced scale of dividends adopt- | tations. None genuine withe ue Ball’sname on box, 
ed at the time of the last quarterly | HARMON: 
ment. Though, in the case of Lake 
Shore, there are well-founded doubts re- 
specting the earningsof a dividend during 
the quarter just passed, yet it will be 
noticed that, with the exception, as we 
have said, of these New York roads, there 
is a practical unanimity in dividend pay- 
ments; and the statements which have 
generally accompanied these announce- 
ments have been very fair, some of them 
better than last year’s. One thing is no- 
ticeable : that while gross earnings are 
lighter, the expenses of running railroads 
are curtailed considerably ; it isa fact that 
both labor and material are lower than a 
year ago. Iron, which enters so largely _0 
into a railway’s needs, is much lower—in- WALNUT HANDLE, 

deed cheaper than it ever was before in 
this country. Coal, too, is very low. IN USE AND 

These prime articles go far te sot the BEST THREE IRONS CHEAP, 
expenses and neutralize the reduction in 

gross receipts which has occurred, when ONE HAND LE AND. A STAND TO ASET. 


compared with former years; so that, in -HARDWARE TRADE- 


considering the curtailment in the rates | 


The ONLY CORSET that can be 
ts purchaser after thre eks wear,if no ent 


+ ADVANTAGES : 
9 NOT AND 
Nu 


which competition has accomplished, 

we shall do well to remember that ex-| Perfect Bed. a ae ee 

penses are less, and that combinations| $35 

have served to reduce to a more economical . ee 
basis the wants and appointments of our ez 
railway systems. During the past eight Rod 
months of the year it is estimated that 23 
our whole railway system of the country = > ae > 
has paid out not much, if any, less than] Send | for Circular. 

$100,000,000 to the stockholders. We eas” Washi Street, | Mass, 3 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ETHODISTS hereabouts are espe- 

cially interested in the doings of 
the Rock River Conference, now in session 
at Rockford. The reports of work seem 
to be looked upon as satisfactory in the 
main, though the committee, in speaking 
for Chicago, say that $30,000 a year, in 
place of $10,000 already raised, will be 
needed for the work coming into their 
hands, There are scores of Methodists in 
this city who could pay this whole sum 
out of their private income and be the 
better for it. Were mission work on such 
a scale of expenditure as this carried on 
by all our denominations—and it easily 
might be—what rejoicing there would be 
in heaven as well asontheearth! Per- 
haps the time is coming when Christian 
men, and men who love morality and good 
government, will be as eager to spend 
money for city missions as they now are 
to increase the amount of their capital or 
secure personal pleasure. 

Some very touching appeals for assist- 
ance were made to the members of the 
Conference. They received a prompt and 
generous response. The Conference has 
also had before it the settlement of the 
case of the Rev. R. M. Smith, of Sterling, 
who has been suspended from the min- 
istry for immoral conduct. Mr. Smith 
asserted his innocence, and his wife has 
the utmost confidence in his integrity 
Tbe case went to a select jury of fifteen, 
so that the evidence was not given in 
public. The decision against him was 
unanimous, and he was therefore dis. 
missed from the ministry and from mem- 
bership in the Methodist Church. The 
Conference also adopted wise and com- 
prehensive resolutions on the matter of 
tem perance. 

The Universalist State Convention has 
‘ust closed a three days’ annual meeting 
at Englewood, one of our growing and 
most popularsuburbs. Ladies have taken 
a prominent part in all the sessions, and, 
to judge from reports, their papers and 
their addresses have been the most inter. 
esting features of the Convention. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the pastor 
of the church with which the Convention 
meets is a lady. The discussions have 
been practical, and betoken spiritual ear- 
nestness. Oue of the most prominent 


. ministers, in speaking of the proposal to 


engage in missionary work, said that he 
would have nothing to do with a church 
that did not engage in it. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Minnesota has this week held 
its annual meeting at Winona. The at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic. The 
Northwest Iowa Conference is holding its 
thirteenth annual session, at Spirit Lake. 
About ninety delegates are present, Bishop 
Andrews presiding. The Conference 
covers about one-fourth of the State; an? 
though political subjects are tabooed, dili- 
gent inquiry is said to have failed to find 
a single Democrat among the delegates, 
and but five who will vote for St. John. 
In the Southern Conference of Illinois, 
while the temperance sentiment of its 
members is strong, the conviction was ex- 
pressed that the time had not yet come 
for a National Temperance party, and 
will not till more of the questions grow- 
ing out of the war are settled. Judg- 
ing from what one sees and hears, 
ministers West are likely to find 
less difficulty in deciding how to vote 
than some of their brethren East. 
Not many of them will vote for Mr. 
Cleveland, fewer still for General Butler, 
and only here and there one for Governor 
St. John. The rank and file of the West- 
ern ministry are Republicans, and in 
spite of the Mulligan letters, unfortunate 
as they are, will support Mr. Blaine. 
‘They do this, many of them, because they 
believe that to do otherwise would be to 
abandon the colored people in the South 
to practical disfranchisement for years 
and years to come, aud because they fear 
to put powcr into the hands of a party 


which has done so much toward breaking 
up and destroying this Union of States. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Second Congregational Church at Beloit, 
week before last, was a most enjoya- 
ble affair. The friends and former 
members of the church came together 
from far and near. The exercises con- 
sisted of addresses, singing, prayers of 
thanksgiving, and personal reminiscences. 
The social element was prominent ; and 
the best thing about the meeting was 
the impression made upon every one 
present of the immense amount of 
good which a single church can ac- 
complish in a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Higley, the present pastor, has held his 
charge for eighteen years, and if his peo- 
ple can have their wish he will remain 
with them as much longer, The First 
Church, which toa certain extent is also 
the College Church, is still in want of a 
pastor. 

The topics for discussion brought before } ri 
our ministers’ meetings have been of late 
unusually interesting. The Baptists talked } 
about Faith Cures last Monday, and 
some of those who spoke affirmed their 
belief in them. The discussion gets its 
interest from the fact that several very 
remarkable faith cures are safd to have 
taken place among us. Next Monday 
the particulars of these cures are to be 
laid before the Congregational ministers. 
Last week these ministers listened to state- 
ments by Professor Scott and the Rev. F. 
E. Emrich as to the needs of our Scandi- 
navian population, and the best way of 
reaching them with the Gospel. The 
Tabernacle Church, of which Mr. Emrich 
is pastor, has done more than any church 
in this city, or in the country, to answer 
this question. It has gathered a large]? 
foreign congregation, and has a large 
foreign element in its membership. That 
membership represents fourteen or fif- 
teen different nationalities, the Scandina- 
vian prevailing. Last Monday Dr. Scud- 
der opened the meeting with a remarkably 
discriminating and satisfactory paper on 
the Prayer-meeting, and the best way to 
conduct it. It is needless to say that he 
believes in the prayer-meeting as the soul 
of the church. He would begin promptly 
and close promptly, and would not have 
it longer than an hour. He allows no 
one to monopolize the time with long 
speeches or prayers; seeks to make the 
meeting instructive, spiritual, and attract 
ive. He says that a prayer-meeting 
cannot be brought up to this ideal in 
a single year, or even in five years ; that, 
therefore, patience as well as tact is in- 
dispensable in a minister. 

The attendance at two of our Theological 
Seminaries has greatly increased, the 
Presbyterian Seminary having over seventy 
students, in place of the fifteen or twenty of 
some previous years ; the Congregational 
over sixty, an increase of one-third ; ten 
of them are Germans, and most excellent 
men, who are fitting themselves for 
work among their own people. The 
Baptists have already done a good deal in 
the way of training Scandinavian 
preachers, and the Congregationalists are 
at last imitating theirexample. We are 
looking eagerly for Mr. Montgomery’s 
report on the free churches among the 


Swedes and Norwegians in the United 
States, and are hoping to see in it some indi- 
cation of the way in which the Christian 
portion of our foreign population can be 
reached with hearty sympathy on our 
part, and made to realize thei responsi- 
bilit in connection with American 
Christians, for the conversion of their 
brethren. 

Advance copies of Professor F. W. Fisk’s 
‘‘Manual of Preaching” have reached 
us. A partial examination of the book 
creates an impression in its favor. It is 
beautifully printed and strongly bound. 
Its style is clear and vigorous. It is a 
marvel of condensation, and yet impor- 
tant discussions are not unduly abbre- 
viated. The success which Professor 
Fisk has had in training students in sacred 
rhetoric warrants us in affirming the book, 
which embodies the result of twenty. 
five years’ experience, one of the best of 
its class, and one which ministers generally 
will do well to read. 


THE 
PuBLISHER'S Desk. 


NEW OCTOBER 2, 1884. 


THE PorUuLak VOTE.—A great deal of 
speculation is being indulged in as to which 
of the candidates now before the people will 
receive a majority of the popular vote. If the 
ladies were to vote on the question of wash- 
ing material, PYLE’s PEARLINE, the great 
labor-saving compound, would receive an al- 
most unanimous vote. 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfail- 
ing efficacy of Vadane Zadoc Porter's Cura- 
tive Balsa for the cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Shortness ot Breathing, Asthma, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling 
in the Throat, &c. Has been in use over 
forty years. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 


When the Mason & Hamlin Company announced 
the accomplishment of a great improvement in Up- 

right Pianos, which they would soon give to the 
public, much was expected, because of the vast im- 
provements which had been effected by them in 
reed instruments, and the acknowledged super- 
excellence of their organs. These expectations are 
fully justified by the planos which they are produc- 
ng, Which have extraordinary purity and refine- 
ment of tone. Every mechanic will see that the pe- 
culiarities of their construction must add greatly 
to their durability, and especially their capacity tu 
keep in good tune, 
This company have as great a future in their 
pianos as they are already realizing in their organs, 
which are confessedly unequaled among such in: 
struments.— Boston Traveler. 


100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it isan unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


THE LITTLE RIDDL E BOOK, 
Send 2cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Riddle Book with illuminated cover. 
mus 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. | 


BLAINE and LOGAN, 
712 Royal octavo pages; 67 full-page [llustrations. 


TILDEN, CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS. 
74 Royal octavo pages; 85 -page Illustrations, 


Best Terms ever offered to Agents. 

OUTFIT FREF, ano ALL FREIGHT PAID. 
Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO 

NEw YORK or Cmoso o. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 

Revolving Book Cases, 

Dictionary Holders, 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 

Folding Tables, 

Paper and Envelopes, 
Stationery and 

School Supplies. 


ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond St., N. Y. 


Send Stamp Cir. 
cular. 


Ne Waste. 
| No Treu bie. 
Always Ready. 


Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 


The most 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNORY 


those celebrated Bellis 

-himes for C Tower 
Slee ete., et d cate 
MoSgane & Co., Baltimore, Md.! 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


& *lls of Pure Copper and Tin forCh 
ucols, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
ARRANTED logue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


hoo 
and other bells; also 


Peala, 


-ICHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, to 


URE. Send 


September 27. 


CHURCH and LODGE EURNIT 


Manufacturer 73 ortland 8t., Boston, i! all Co., | 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without It. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of irhitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the ahove symbol, and mme of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YO K. 


FERRIS’ Peto 
CORSET WAISTS. 


fort, Wear, and pertection of t 
All Physicians recommend them. 


Watist—take no other. 


send for ‘deseriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


81 NEw YORK. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur®é 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugars, 
aud is therefore far more economl- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persous in health. 


by Grocers e irocers everywhere 


V. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 
“PERFECTION” 


Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


{Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.) 
Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the ene 
thing needed to ‘make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 
Ask for the 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo,, 
First Ave. and 2th St. N.Y. 
Send for Illustrated 
plana Circular 


> 


i) \ 


THEAT 2M HOUSE’ 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUST°rGAS | 


MANUFACTURED 


FULLER WARREN cont 


TROY.NY. CLEVE COME ILL 
G.GHALLETT. NEW ORK. 


—- SEND FOR TT. NEW Y ORK oc VUE 


INVALID Rottinc CHAIR. 


Circular 
ChairCo.,,N ewHaven, (t 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
ought to have it on sale. * ASK HIM FOR 

WILTBERGER, Prop’r, 238 N. Second St., Philadelphis, 


Don’t Send Us Money name, and REE. 
Capi Hertford, Ct. 


NAOTHERS 


Should | for themselye 
for their 
CH I L DREN 


They are the BEST for Health, Som: 


Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 


FERRIS BROS., Man‘tctrs., 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Disgusted traveler to fellow-traveler 
on the ‘‘ lightning express” of a certain 
New England railroad : ‘‘I say, my friend, 
if you're in much of a hurry you had 
better get out and walk.”’ 

—A Denver company has been organ- 
ized to ship artesian water to Cheyenne 
by thetankful. The plan is to send a tank, 
holding 10,000 gallons, up each night and 
distribute it by wagon tanks around the 
city. 

—Reuben E. Springer has made an ad- 
ditional gift of $15,000 to the College of 
Music at Cincinnati. This clears the 
college of embarrassing debt and leaves it 
with property and funds valued at not less 
than $200,000. 

—The young princes Albert Victor and 
George, sons of the Prince of Wales, are 
aspiring to literary honors. The Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish before long an 
account of the trip which the princes 
made in the ‘‘ Bacchante ” in 1879-82. 

—The New York “‘ Tribune” declares 
that the St. Louis papers are now making 
fun of the Chicago drug stores. They say 
that half the people who go to them for 
prescriptic as die before they get them, 
and ther ner half die after they get them. 

—The ‘‘Iapi Oahe,” signifying the 
‘‘ Wood-carrier,” is the name of an Indian 
_ newspaper published at the Santee Agen- 
cy, Nebraska, under the supervision of the 
Rev. Alfred Riggs. There are two edi- 
tions printed, one in English and one in 
Indian. 

—A young man of Dayton, Ohio, 
George C. Pyle by name. has invented an 
electric head-light for locomotives, and it 
has proved very successful on trial. The 


apparatus is fastened to the foot-board of | 


the engine, on the left side, and directly in 
front of the cab. The light is equivalent 
to that of 2,000 candles, and the power 
necessary to run the dynamo will not 
exceed one and one-half horse power. 
—Wood pavement is to be given up in 
London, and the old Macadam system re- 
stored. The former is said to have not 
only failed to realize the expected advan- 
tages, but has led, according to Professor 
Tyndall’s report, to serious affections of 
the eyes and lungs ; that is, by continual 


watering the wood became saturated with | 


street filth, and then, under the influence 
of the hot sun, gave forth a pernicious 
species of dust. 

—In cosmopolitanism New York takes 
the lead. In clubs, club-rooms, and club- 
houses the following countries are repre- 
sented: Japan, China, Cochin China, 
Turkey, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Ma- 
lacca, Hungary, England, Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, Prussia, Austria, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Brazil, Mexico, Poland, 
and Cuba. other metropolis ap- 
proaches this recerd. 

—The question as to the proper method 
of celebrating the fourth centennial of the 
discovery of America has already begun 
to agitate the minds of the Genoese: 
Some are in favor of sending over twelve 
Genoese sea captains, as typical both of 
Columbus and Garibaldi, to debark on 
the same spot that Columbus first trod. 
Others favor the shipping over for tém- 
porary exhibition in the New World the 
fine statue of the great navigator which 
stands on the Piazza di Colombo. 

—A census was recently taken of the 
swans on the Thames between Southwark 
Bridge and Henley. The total number of 
swans was 267, and cygnets, sixty-three. 
Of these the Queen claims 176 swans and 
forty-six cygnets, the Vintners’ Company 
forty-eight swans and twelve cygnets, 
and the Dyers’ Company forty-three swans 
and five cygnets. The mandibles of the 
royal birds were marked with a diamond, 
the Vintners’ with two ‘‘ nicks” and a 
couple of ‘‘ V’s,” and the Dyers’ with a 
single nick and other distinguishing em- 
blems. 

—A remarkable diamond has recently 
been found and shipped from South Africa 
to London. It is thus described in the 
London ‘‘Globe :” ‘‘ The color equals, if 


brilliant. 


not excels, thatof the finest India dia- 
monds, and in the opinion of competent 
judges it will cut to a perfect and lustrous 
In drop shape it will weigh, as 
nearly as can be estimated, about 200 
carats, or in lozenge shape, briolette, 
about 300 carats. The brilliant will there- 
fore exceed in weight all the historical 
diamonds. The Koh-i-noor weighs 106 
carats, the Regent of France 136 carats, 
and the Orloff, which was Gut for weight, 
195 carats. In size, color, purity, and 
quality, it is expected to prove to be the 
most marvelous stone ever known.”’ 


THE ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


The contents of the leading English 
Reviews for September are as follows : 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

I. An Antidote to Agitation. 


Randolph 8. Churchill, M.P. 
II. Modern Mysticism. By W. 8. Lilly. 


III. Sport and Travel in Norway. By 


C. N. Jackson. 


IV. The Question of the Hour: 1. People 
and Peers. By’H. Labouchere, M.P. 2. Peo- 
ple, Parliament, and Peers. By Arthur Ar- 


nold, M.P. 
V. Diana of the Crossways. 
8-11. By George Meredith. 
VI. Concerning Chill. By Lord Cochrane. 
VII. Rhodes. A Poem. By Ernest Myers. 
VilIf. London Water Supply. 
man Bazalgette. 


IX. Two Colonial Questions: 1. The Ger- 


mansin South Africa. By William Greswell. 


2. What England has done forthe Zulus. By 


Frederic Mackarness. 


X. Mr. Irving’s Work. By Edward R. Rus- 


sell. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I. Agnostic Metaphysics. By Frederic Har- 
rison. 

II. Storm-Clouds in the Highlands. By 
J. A. Cameron. 

III. Chatter versus Work in Parliament. 
By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

IV. The Dawn of the New Italy. By the 
Marchese Nobili-Vitelleschi (Member of the 
Senate). 

V. The Darwinian Theory of eer ft By 
G. J. Romanes. 

VI. The Opportunity of the Peers. By 
Lord Lymington, M.P. 

Vil. A Democrat’s Defense of the House 
of Lords. By Maltman Barry. 

VILL. Leprosy, Present and Past : The Past. 
By Agnes Lambert. 

IX. English Supremacy inthe East. By F. 
Buckley Johnson. 

X. Imperial Federation—its Impossibil 
ity. By the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


I. The Conflict with the Lords. By Gold- 
win Smith. 

II. The Purgatorio of Dante. A Study in 
Autobiography. By E. H. Piumptre. 

III. Sea Stories. By W. Clark Russell. 

lV. House-Boarders and Day-Boys. By H. 
Lee Warner. 

V. Jacob’s Answer to Esau’s Cry. By the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert. 

VI. Some Early Writings of Shelley. By 
Professor Edward Dowden. 

VII. Science and Religion. 
Barry, D.D. 


By William 


VIII. The Late Duke of Wellington.” A} 


Sketch from Life. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, { - 


1X. A Bihari Mill-Song. By Edwin. Ar-}® 


nold, C.8.I. 

X. Further Thoughts on Apparitions. By 
the Bishop of Carlisle. 

XI. Contemporary Life and Thought in 
Italy. By Giovanni Boglietti. 

XII. Contemporary Records: 1. Mental 
Philosophy. By Professor Andrew Seth. 2. 
Social Philosophy. By Be Rae. 3. Gen- 
eral Literature. 


GIVEN UP BY PHYSICEANS, 


‘The large ex that we have had dur- 
ing the past thirte in which we have 
treated many thousand sof hikes with our new 
Vitalizing Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
of 1109 Girard St. Phil Pa., satisfies 
usthat nine-tenths of the diseases which have 
been steadily growing worse in spite of the best 
medical iheatunents the country affords, can be 
cured or greatly bo pry by the use of this agent. 
We,do not bas in any bodstful way. 
declaration’is based upon results of so surpris- 
ing a character and in so wide a range of cases, 
many of them given up by physicians as hope- 
less, that it stands as a fact o oBor to the clearest 
authentication, and we willafford any one who 
desires to verify the reports and testimonials 
which we lay before the public the lurgest 
opportunity. for woman Sha rite to them for 


eir pamphlet desc the nature and action 
of this new remarka ing Treatment. 


be sent free 


By Lord 


Chapters 


By C. Nor- 


Treatment Fer 


MA ES THE WEAK STRONG 


The purifying and vitalizing effect which 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has upon the blood, the reg- 
ularity which it gives to the digestive organs 
and the toning and invigorating effect npon the 
entire system, give a person who has been 
weak and debilitated new life, strength. and 
vigor. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season. 


Built up and Strengthened 


** Hood's Sarsaparilla did me an immense 
amount of good. My whole system has been 
built up and strengthened, my digestion 1tm- 
proved, and my head relieved- of the bad feel- 
ing. I consider it the best medicine I have ever 
used, and shenld not know how to do without 
it.’—Mary L. Peeie, Salem, Mass. 

**T derived so much benefit from Hood's Sar 
saparilla that I think it has no equal.”’—Mrs. M. 
A. Knients, Charlestown. Mass. 


‘‘Tired All the Time’”’ 


“) had no appetite or strength, and felt tired- 
all the time. I attributed my condition to 
scrofulous humor. But as soon as I bad taken 
half a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla my appe- 
tite wasrestored and my stomach felt better. I 
have now taken nearly three bottles, and I never 
felt better fn all my life. I would not be with- 
out Hood's Sarsaparilla for twice its cost.’ — 
Mrs. Jessre F. Pascoag, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. lL. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate Measure) 
will be inserted on this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not 


Wanted—A partner with capital, to join me in 
developing an orange and lemon grove. As 
ample security will be furnished for the capital 
required, no losses are possible to the investor. 
For particulars address C. Porter, South Lake 
Wier, Florida. 


Position Wanted for the winter by a young 
gent. as instructor; would live in family; 
country .preferred - compensation not s0 much 
desired as pleasant home; would assist at any 
writing ; highest references. Address A. care 
1. 8. Baldwin, Center Moric hes, N. ss 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 5 SAWING MACHINE 
SENT ON 
30 Dara» 


TEST TRIAL, 


farmers getting ows 

sa 


for elegantly neo saving of 18 % “brilliant 

also illuminated pos rin5 colors, All 
Bw money 


mick! y. 
MIG CO., (A) 206 State St,, Chicago, 


+ 


L.cliable and sim 


Bold by all Druggi a 


RINTING 


Send three cents 


Circular free. 


for price-list of — 
type, cuts, &c. Office, No. 19 
Sample packs of St. 
cards, envelopes ork City. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


and paper, tea cents each, 


QUIET NIGH’ = 


fone, as it does not tax 
ithe digestive organs. 
A happy,joyous child- 
hood is assured by the 
iuse of Ridge’s Food, 
Four sizes—i5e., $1.25, and $1.45. Sold by All 
Drugzgists and mi any Grocers. Send to WOOLRICH 
& Co., Paimer, Mass for pamphlet. 


Send six cents for res 
receive free, a costly x 
goods which will help 

cither sex, to me 


aw: ay than anythi 
world. Fortunes await the workers 
At once address Tarr & Co. — ista, Maine. 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Lhose answe ring an. Adeertisement wit 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
idvertisement in The Christian Union. 


New York, ete 


extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salt 


of New 


ections, | recard it as hly efficacio 


Army (Decorate 


Water, in cases cf One Dozen 1-2 
to any address. For Sale by all Leading Druggists. 


Creat Specific in Bright’s Disease 
the Kidneys, the Couty Diathesis, 
; Stone in the Bladder, Etc. 


; ~ Dr, Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon- General U.S. Army (retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the C niversity of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


haves for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of af. 

TRADE MAR Pah fections of the Nervous System compli ated with Bright's Disease of the Kid- 
neys, or with a so te inathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite remedy with me in — \ eo but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, ¥ a York, herman’ of Institutesand Practice of Medicine, Medical Department 
ork. 


“For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatinent of Chronic Interstitial 
ephritis* occurring in Gouty and preenene ae subjects, with marked benefit. In all Goufyand Rheumatic 


*Chronic Interstitial phritis : Third. stage Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. 


Dr. G. Halstead Bo — Late Professor of Surgery, Baltimove Medical College, Late Surgeon French 
member Amertcan Medical Association. 

“T have made frequent and free use of the Buffalo Lithia Waters in practice. In Stone inthe Blad. 
der, of the Red Lithic Acid, and the White Phosphatic Deposit, the Solvent power ot Spring ‘No. 2’ is 
unmistakable. The best results which I have witnessed from any remedy in Gout have 
water. Its efficacy in certain stages of Bright's Disease of the Kidneys is unquestioned.” 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, ef Baltimore, President and Professor of Obste/rics and Diseases of Women and 
Chiddren in the Baltimore Medical ¢ ‘ollege, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, etc. 
“IT have witnessed the best results from the action of the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, ‘in 
Chronic Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel and Stonein the Bladder, and Ido not hesitate to 
ss the opinion that in all diseases depending upon or having their origin“in Urie Acid Diathesis, it 
is unsurpassed, if, indeed, it isequaled by any water thus far known to the profess 


gallon Bottles, $5,00 per case at the Springs. Spring Pamphlet sent 


n from this 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


WASHER. 


Will wach Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 

Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
ne, manufacturer to produce a better Washer, 

Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The = 
Washer that can be clamped t toa any sized a 
tub like a Wringer. Ma eable 
iron,galvanized, and Tillontiast any two wooden 
Agents wanted. Exclusive 
. Our agents all over the couutry are 

$75 to 8200 per month. Retail 87. 
Sample to agents,@3 Aiso our celebrated 


THE KEYSTONE 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And _ giving perfect satisfaction. 


_AGENTS WANTED. 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE PRICES, 


CHILDS? 


Ané Diseases of the 
a. HEAD , THROAY & LUNGS! 


tor plain or decor. 
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